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AGRICULTURAL LOANS 


The first of a series of mimeographed publications designed to give 
material on agricultural loans in each of the 48 States has just been is- 
sued for New York State. The data presented in "Agricultural Loans in New 
York" include State and county figures on farm real estate loans and short- 
term loans to farmers held by selected lending agencies on specified dates 
in 1940, and county figures on Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner 
loans, production credit association loans, and emergency crop and feed 
] loans made during 1940. Agricultural loans held on January 1, 1935 and 
| July 1, 1940 by insured commercial banks are classified by type of security 
for each county. State data on total farm mortgage debt, loans to farmers’ 
cooperative organizations, interest rates and charges, cash farm income, 
farm land values and transfers, and delinquencies and debt adjustment are 


included to provide a more complete picture of the farm credit situation in 
the State. 


Arrangements also have been made to issue semiannually for each 
State a county tabulation of agricultural loans held by insured commercial 
banks, production credit associations, the "ederal land bank and Land 3ank 
Commissioner, and the Farm Security Administration. Reports showing agri- 
cultural loans held on January 1, 1941 are being issued. 


Copies of these reports may be obtained, without charge, by writing 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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SHORT-TERM FARM LOAN ANALYSIS? 


G. H. STEBBINS? 


In this discussion of loan analysis, it is presumed at the outset that we are interested 
only in making loans that will be liquidated from the normal earning capacity of the farm. 
There was and still is an older technique of lending to farmers without much consideration as 
to either the purpose of the loan or the manner or source of its eventual repayment, based 
largely on the premise that "Ile’s good for it." There probably is a time and place for that 
type of lending, but it needs no comment here. 


It should be obvious to those reading this paper that a few pages cannot possibly cover 
the entire field of agricultural loan analysis. The best that can be done is to highlight and 
generalize, The ordinary prudent farm lender will want to satisfy himself on at least five 
major elements: 


1. The man and his family. 

2. His financial condition. 

3. Ilis earning capacity. 

4. The time and amount of repayments. 

$5. The need (if any) for collateral or other legal safeguards. 


The experienced credit man doesn’t find it necessary to check off a long list of favor- 
able or unfavorable factors about any particular application, but he will, because of his 
ability and experience, automatically sift to the top the outstandingly unfavorable or the un- 
usually favorable aspects of the particular case. His judgment and experience are his own 
guides to knowing when an outstanding unfavorable circumstance in one case may be of little or 
no significance in an entirely different situation. Bankers fully realize that the passing on 
credit is not an exact science, but to do it well those who engage in it must have a broad 
knowledge of the fundamentals of the business they are discussing and that extra “sense” that 
tells when a deal is more full of tares than wheat and that if a lender takes it on, he may 
have to be nimble in the servicing of it lest he fail to get back all that he has advanced, to 
say nothing of a reasonable amount for its use. 


a Adapted from an address at the Farm Credit School sponsored by the New York State Bankers Association 
in cooperation with the New York College of Agriculture and held at Ithaca, N. Y¥., March 11, 1941. 


3 Treasurer, Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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THE MAN AND HIS FAMILY 


A knowledge of the personal characteristics of the borrower and his family is helpful 
in sizing up a prospective loan. Is the borrower young and unproven, or middle aged? Is he 
of good, fair, or poor health? Is he aging, and slipping physically or mentally? How long 
has he been a farmer? Has he been on this present farm long enough to know its possibilities 
and limitations? Is he familiar with deals of this size and kind? Is he well informed about 
his particular kind of farm business? Is he an able manager--handle help well? Is he re- 
sourceful? Is he a man of sound judgment or is his thinking harum-scarum? Does he like to 
switch From one type of farm enterprise to another, believing always that the other fellows 
pastures are greener? Is his integrity beyond question? Can his word be relied on? Does he 
have an honest man’s attitude toward debt? Are there evidences of thriftiness? 


Seldom has a farm business succeeded without the full and hearty cooperation of allthe 
family. I¢ is a much more important factor in farm enterprises than it is in the majority of 
commercial businesses. Is his family interested? Are they cooperating and helping to carry 
the load? Are there older children, and if so, are they a financial help or hindrance? Has 
the family been subjected to more than a fair share of sickness and accidents? Wasthe family 
been imbued with a "keep up with the Joneses” attitude? 


THE FINANCIAL CONDITION 


Regardless of whether an applicant’s financial position is poor, fair, or good, it is 
almost impossible to do a first-class job in charting a logical course of future financing 
until the lender has satisfied himself on why the farmer-applicant is in his present financial 
condition. There are those in not-too-desirable financial condition whose difficulties were 
caused by circumstances beyond their control. On the other hand, there are some whose busi- 
ness and spending habits will continually keep them in financial hot water and they find it 
difficult to change their habits of long standing. Thus the lender who has at heart the in- 
terest of those in his territory whom he would serve well and of those whose money he is lend- 
ing, will think first of why an applicant is now in his particular financial condition. It 
may be that his operation is so small that it cannot produce more than overhead and living 
expenses. Itmay be so large that it is both physically and financially cumbersome to manage. 
It may be out of line with the amount of power, equipment, and labor he has available. 


His farm management practices should be considered. !s he informed, keeping abreast 
of ever-changing conditions? oes he have a well rounde| and stable type of farm business? 
Has he planned his financing carefully? Have machinery, building improvements, additional 
acreage, valuable breeding stock, drainage, fencing, etc. been contracted for without first 
planning how they will be financed and how the debt will eventually be liquidated? How was 


the real estate acquired? Was it inherited free and clear, or did the son take it on, subject 
to the father’s heavy debt load? Vas it purchased at a cheap, reasonable, or excessive price? 
These are but a few indicators that help a credit man arrive at the “why” of the present 


financial condition. 


Many of the same danger signals that appear in commercial lending need to be heeded in 
farm lending. Ifthe real estate is already mortgaged in an amount beyond which those dealing 
in long-term mortgage credit in the area won’t go, then any remaining real estate equity is 
an additional loan repayment backlog only in the event the present owner sells, because there 
is no further opportunity for him to borrow additional funds against his farm inthe event his 
proposed loan bogs down. 
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The type and size of the farm deal in relation to the farmer’s true net worth puts a 
lender on notice as to the annual risks creditors must take in comparison with what the opera- 
tor has at stake. It is unfortunate that so many folks are depending almost entirely on 
credit and financing to see them through their annual crop deals. And a fair proportion of 
this group will expand into bigger acreages at the drop of the hat, when a study of their past 
oftentimes indicates inability to handle their previous smaller deals. Ir is this group who 
are without the backlogs that the lenders know are necessary to see borrowers over the hum 
of the lean, thin years of poor prices, crop failure, and unusual weather hazards 


The sound thinking farmer, like the sound thinking business man, avoids as much as 
possible getting himself involved with a large number of creditors. He realizes the diffi- 
culties that arise when his creditors start standing on his doorstep the first of every month, 
Unless circumstances have been beyond his control, ifhis financial statement exhibits a will 
ingness to become obligated to a number of people whom he cannot possibly pay without outside 
refinancing, it may be an indication of lack of sales resistance or an overwillingness to buy 
even when payment wherewithal is problematical. 


EARNING CAPACITY 


It is this particular phase of credit consideration that particularly needs the abili- 
ties and judgments of those who are informed about the business of farming. “here are those 
in every bank who can analyze and dig up the story about the man, his financial condition, 
give consideration to a logical repayment program, and also pass excellent judgment on how 
the loan should be safeguarded, but earning capacity is the “meat of the cocoanut.” Without 
being able to size up the ability of the farmer on his particular farm to make sufficient 
money to pay his interest and taxes, support his family, maintain his buildings and equipment, 
and provide moneys for the repayment of loans, it is obvious that a lender’s only opportunity 
for getting his money back will come through the farmer’s ability to refinance his account 
elsewhere or to pay his obligation by the sale of some of his capital assets. 


Obviously this discussion cannot cover a discourse on soils, but if there are those who 
may be lending in areas with which they are not intimately familiar, it would be an excellent 
investment tohave those who do the investigating spend some time with county agents or others 
who know the soils of a locality, before attempting to lend in those areas, All the country- 
side may look green, well covered, and attractive early in June, but lots of farmlands failto 
fill the haymows or the silos, or produce bumper salable c: ops, simply because "they ain't 
got what it takes.” 


The care and appearance of the farm buildings and general homestead is often an indi 
cator of the attention the occupants give their Livestock and © rop: In these days an ever. 
recurring itemthatdips deeply into the month’s milk check or the end-of the season crop sale 
proceeds is the repair and replacement of essential machinery and equipment. The trained in 
vestigator will mention the probable need in the near future for sizable investments in power 


automotive, tillage, haying, spraying, cooling, harvesting, or grading equipment and machinery. 


In considering the earning capacity of a dairy, the lender will settle to his own sat 
isfaction the particular operator’s situation on total debt per cow, type of market, and price 
of the product for the particular producer, average herd production, cost of production, re- 
placement situation, herd improvement program, sufficiency of pasture, ability of the farm 
year in and year out to produce enough roughage to carry the livestock, and adequacy of the 
buildings from the standpoint of whether or not -répaitrs_or changes will soon be necessary to 
comply with health regulations. 
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The lender to the grower of cash crops thinks of the hazards peculiar co his own area 
and to the pasticular crops grown in it and whether or not a reasonable crop d:versificatson 
carried on to provide a satisfactory distribution of labor and to lessen the “one crop" 
risk The operator’s ability to obtain average or better yields at reasonable costs of pro 
duction is essential. In this war-torn world the availability of labor may becom an in 
creagangly important thing to censider There are in all cash crop areas many operators who 
produce exceilent crops but whose ability to package and market them satisfactorily is sadly 
lacking Such operators can give a lender many an unpleasant moment. 


Many good operators in established fruit areas have found the going rather » ough inthe 
last 10-year period. Their problems naturally create problems for those from whom they obtain 
their Financing. The lender located in a fruit area, if he is to mke any attempt to service 
that area must be almost as well informed on the particular grower’s problem as is the growe: 
himself There seems to be a growing recognition on the part of apple growers that certain 
varieties cannot be produced at sufficiently low cost to result in any profit at the price 
consumers are willing to pay for these less desirable fruits. In such instances. good yields 
have a tendency to cut down the loss, but the price factor over a period of years has been 
such that no profit could possibly be made. So while a lender must satisfy himself about the 
ability of the grower to produce big crops, it will be worth while for him to know what var! 
eties are being produced. The cost of production and ability to market are two particularly 
pertinent faccors in fruit loans The lender will, of course, have satisfied himself about 
the frost and hail hazards, whether or not there is a pollination problem, if the operator \« 
equipped both mentally and mechanically to control the many diseases and insects that keep an 
wrchardist forever on his toes 


The lenders dealing with poultrymen will satisfy themselves on the flock’s record of 
and cost of production and the operator’s ability to hold down bird mortality. Here ag 


marketing ability plays an important part. 


TiME AND AMOUNT OF REPAYMENT 


While it is very elementa!, it may be worth while here to record the old truism that 
y 
capital funds going into a business can be repa:d only from the profits of the business. the 


sale of capital assets. or by refunding. Science has done much for agriculture, but there a> 
some bas:c¢ things that science hasn't been able to touch it still takes 24 months to grow a 
2-year old he:fer. About as many days elapse now between the time when the seed potatoes ars 


cut and the time when the power take off diggers are rolling them out in the fallas there did 
back in the days when grandpa dropped the seed by hand in the bottom of a shallow furrow, the 
boys batted the potato bugs into a tin pan with a shingle du: ing the summer, and grandpa 


finally dug the crop 1n the fall wth a potato hook. 


if a dairyman is requesting financing for a $4,000 add:t on to his barn, anda study of 
his business shows that for the past 4 or 5 years he has had a net above his operating cost, 
overhead, and living expenses of $1,000 a year it is obvious that ail factors remaining con 
stant, at will take at Jeast 4 years to get the barn paid for. A lender who would set up 
monthly payments on any faster basis than $1,000 a year would simply be inviting the dairyman 
borrower to run up feed, gas and ol, tax, interest, grocery, and supply bills so that he 
could continue to pay out his barn building obligation. 

it is equally true that a disservice my be done both the borrower and the lender if a 
potato operator borrows funds on July 1 with a year maturity cio hein i h out his potato 


erop which he normally moves at November i every year. 
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Through the efforts of the ) leg and the termsion servic. manv pouitrymen are ke ep 
ing a fairly complete and yet simple record of tix come and outgo, The big majority of 
their records show that they take in less money than they spend during the late winter, spring, 
and early summer months when egg prices are apt to be low and then the costs of raising the 
baby chicks into the pullet stage eat up the bank account Obviously, that is the time of 
the year when many of them request some financing. These same records show (depending upon 
the particular set-up) that sometime during the fall or early winter the pendulum swings the 
other way and cash receipts begin to exceed expend: tures In the norm! poultry deal this 
cycle repeats itself year after year without too much variation. so lenders who are interested 


in making self-liquidaring loans to poultrymen to finance their current operations usually 


plan on making advances in the deficit months. setting them up for full repayment in the su 
plus months so that the books will be clean before the next year's cycle begins. 


THE NEED (iF ANY) FOR COLLATERAL OR OTHER LEGAL SAFEGUARDS 


Banking institutions have been and will continue to b ndividualistic in their ap 
proach to the collateral question. For that son there seems to be no occasion to discuss 
it fully here, 


The occasions that suggest collateral minv. A move thorough understanding between 
the borrower and the fender ali | ine Loan proceeds are to be used, the time of repayment, 
and the sources from which repayment are expected would inmany cases obviate the need of ask 
ing farmers to collateralize their obligations It has been stated that the giving of per 


sonal property security by a farmer to his lend ma y 


1, Protect the borrow Posse of rock, tools, and equipment 
during the life of thi p posed ly 

2. Protect the borrower, as well as the lender, from unforeseen and contingent 
lusses that, in the ca | riba MNS, V ) overed by insurance. 


3, Give the lender leverage in the event he erred in his appraisal of the bor 


rower who could pay bu different about his debt 
4. Protect the lender with tangible and realizable yiiateral protection in the 
event the unexp 
Farming has changed in mas way the ho «l buggy days, Power equipment, 
specialization, new areas coming into praduction, rapid and diversified transportation, and 
other factors have greatly ine reasce Compe t vat wing Naturally, then, the 
business of lending te farmers has becom mpiicated 
Many of our farm folks. like oth business people, haven been taught how to use 
credit effectively The “buy for . h" philosophy isn’t very well understood. If it were, 
banks and other farm lend wou id th heoks many m liions of paper now carried by 
out of -town companies and oot he i hary ge accounts and time pur 
chases often greatly exceed the local rates ol! terest 
It has been said that "The real test of a financial tuto the contribution it 
makes in developing the prosper fy of its patrons in that statement 1s a challenge - a 
challenge to mke not only " iar und" loan loa hat swell the earning: 
statements and make th net yorth cushion ein pay tor those 
who do the work, ora dividend t he sto kholde nd at the sam *t m mike possible a great 
er degree of stability 4 greatel 1a pros pe 4 Do v ¢ -njoy more of the 
worth- while fruits of life hy A and p h our daily bread; 


those who have chosen farming as a busin and as a wav of 


SOME PROBLEMS IN FEDERAL WHEAT CROP INSURANCE 


WM. H. ROWE! 


The Federal Crop Insurance Act was passed by Congress in February 1938. The purpose 
of this legislation was to provide wheat growers with an opportunity to protect <hemselves 
through insurance against partial or complete loss of their wheat crops. In contrast to some 
of the other farm programs, it dealt with problems arising from deficit rather than surplus 
production, By providing a cushion to absorb the shock of individual deficits, it fitted in 
well with programs designed to solve problems of general surpluses. 


The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation was established as a part of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The Corporation has five branch offices. The operation of the 
ins wance program in 1,46! counties of 36 States is administered by the county and State ag- 
ricultural conservation committees of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 


Wheat crops for three years have already been insured - 1939, 1940, and 1941 - and 
thus far indemnities for losses have been paid for the first two of those years.* Naturally 
in three years many problems have arisen and many changes have been made in the program to 
meet them. A few of the principal problems are outlined herein. 


DETERMINATION OF INSURABLE YIELDS AND PREMIUM RATES FOR FARMS 


Under the wheat crop insurance plan, the farmer is insured against loss in yield below 
75 percent (or 50 percent if chosen) of his average yield. Premium rates designed to reflect 
the risk are established for each farm. The determination of an average yield and premium 
rate for the farm is thus the first problem. 


In the first year of operation the farmer submitted in his application for insurance 
a history of the yield experience for his farm. From these data and other data for the 
county the average yield and premium rate for the farm were determined. If the applicant 
could not furnish a reliable and applicable yield history, the average yield and premium 
rate for the farm were appraised. ‘hen the experience for 1939 was summarized, it was found 
that appraisals had had to be made for more than half the farms. Thus it appeared that some 
new plan had to be adopted that would recognize appraisal as the principal basis for deter- 
mining average yields and rates. Also, when the experience for 1939 was summarized, it was 
found that the average yields on which insurance was written were probably too high and the 
premium rates probably too low. It seemed that some plan was needed that would provide con- 
trols over the level of average yields and premium rates. Furthermore, it appeared that the 
new plan to be adopted should be one which would provide for the determination of average 
yields and rates before the application for insurance was submitted. This meant establish- 
ing average yields and rates not only for farms to be insured, but for all farms on which an 
application might be submitted. 


In the 1940 plan principal reliance was placed upon an appraisal method. - The first 
step in this method was the selection of from 50 to 100 representative or “key” farms in each 
county. In practically all cases these were farms for which yield histories were available. 


1 Senior Agricultural Economist 
2 See Appendix table 25 
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The average yield and premium rate for each farm were computed. Using these key farms as 
guides, average yields and premium rates were appraised for all farms in the county with 
wheat acreage allotments. If there were farms other than key farms for which reliable and 
applicable yield histories were available, the average yields and premium rates were com- 
puted rather than appraised. County control figures known as check yields and check premium 
rates were determined from data derived respectively from the crop estimating work and the 
actuarial work of the Department. If the weighted average of the yields determined for in- 
dividual farms in a county was not the same as the check yield, an adjustment factor was 
applied to all farm yields either to lower or raise the yields to such an extent that a 
weighted average of the new yields would be the same as the check yield. Premium rates de- 
termined for individual! farms were factored to a county check premium rate. 


While the factoring process brought the average level into line with the control fig- 
ures, it was not designed to correct errors that might have been mde in the establishment of 
individual farm figures. In other words, if good farms were not appraised at a high enough 
yield and poor farms were appraised at a yield that was too high, this relationship would not 
be helped by the application of the factoring process. If too low a yield was established on 
a good farm, there was a tendency for the farm to remain outside of the insurance program be- 
cause it would be under-insured. Conversely, if too high a yield was established for a poor 
farm, there was a tendency for it to be included in the program because it would be over- 
insured. "Ussentially the same situation would exist with regard to the estlylishment of pre- 
mium rates not truly reflecting the risk. “he original figures established! by many counties 
were rejected and the county committees were asked to revise their work. espite the empha 
sis placed by the Corporation on the need for yields and rates reflecting the rea! differences 
between farms, satisfactory results were not always obtained. 


For each of the past two years data have been obtained on the yield for the current 
crop on the farm. These yields are being incorporated vear by year into the average yields, 
and, correspondingly, the crop losses are being incorporated into the premium rate. Thus 
yields and premium rates originally established, e1ther from yield histories or by appraisal, 
will gradually be modified to reflect actual crop experience. Moreover, for the 1941 and 
1942 programs the county check premium rates are being modified to reflect actual insurance 
experience. 


SPECIAL PRACTICES 


The original plan for crop insurance called for estatiishing an average yield and a 


npreminm rate for each farm. Jt soon became apparent that the following of more than one 
practice on a farm required the establishment of a separate average yield and premium rate 
for each practice. Tor example, if the wheat acreage on a farm is partly irriguied and part ly 
nonirrigated, one yield figure 1s hardly adequate as a basis for insurance. The same is true 


if part of the wheat on the farm is produced under summer-fallow methods and part under con 
tinuous cropping. The average yield for the farm would generally be at a point higher than 
one and lower than the other practice would justify. There would be a tendency to anply for 
insurance in years when the low-yield practice was being followed exclusively or was the pre 
dominant one. In such cases the farm would be over-insured. In other years when the ‘ie! 
yield practice was being followed the farm would vrobably not 
of loss would be less. 


be insured becaus.. the chun 


Under the !940 program, the acreage on a farm seeded on summer-fallowed land was giver 
a yield and a r.te applicable to that practice, and another yield and rate were gaven to the 
acreage seeded on a continuous cropping basis Mmly one contract was written, but the insured 
production and the premium for the contract were derived by separate 


practice. 


computations for ¢ach 
Thus farmers seeding largely on summer-fallowed land were given the advantage in 
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coverage and premium rate of using that practice, while farmers seeding largely under contin- 
uous cropping were given a basis for insurance applicable to their practice for he year of 
insurance. Similar procedure was followed with regard to wheat seeded on both irrigated and 
dry land. 


ADJUSTMENT OF LOSSES 


The county committee is responsible for adjusting losses in its county. While the 
plan followed by most commercial insurance companies is to have outside adjusters, this plan 
was not adopted in the crop insurance program, It was believed that the county committee 
would have an acquaintance with eonditions and persons in jes county that an outsider would 
not have, and that the committee would have access to information not available to outsiders 
Moreover, the county committee would want to keep premium rates for subsequent years at as 
low a level as possible and would thus have an incentive to keep losses at a conservative 
f igure. 


A farmer who anticipates a loss must notify the county committee so that a preliminary 
inspection of the crop can be made before the wheat is harvested. After harvest, production 
is determined by checking records of weights and of sales, and by measuring or weighing wheat 
remaining on the farm. 


One of the most difficult problems has been the treatment of cases in the winter wheat 
area where the crop has been damaged or destroyed during the fall or winter. If the crop is 
damaged to such an extent that farmers generally would not continue to care for the crop, the 
land may be released for other uses. In such cases a yield is appraised representing the 
crop that would probably have been produced if the crop had been left until maturity. Ina 
large part of the cases permission is given to seed other small grain with the wheat -a prac- 
tice which very frequently increases the yield of the wheat that is still alive. Early pay- 
ment of loss is made only when all the wheat has been completely abandoned. 


The question might be raised why insured crops, even though severely damaged, should 
not be left until harvest. Such a policy, if adopted, would prevent farmers from making the 
best use of their land. Moreover, the data on which yields and premium rates are based re- 
flect practices followed in past years. Therefore, the rates should be adequate to cover a 
continuation of customary practices. 


Another problem in adjusting losses has been the determination of loss on acreage not 
harvested for the reason that the yield produced was too smal] to justify harvesting costs. 
Consideration is given togeneral practices in the area with respect to harvesting and thresh- 
ing such crops, and actual harvested yields of other fields may be used as a guide. Where 
the insured can salvage some of the crop by feeding, cutting for hay, etc., such salvage, de- 
termined in bushels of wheat, is appraised as production. 


METHODS OF PAYING PREMIUMS AND INDEMNITIES 


The original plan for crop insurance was one of payment "in kind." The purpose of 
this plan was primarily to avoid insurance of price; and furthermore, an insurance program 
"in kind" was in harmony with the principle of the Ever-Norma! Granary. It was recognized 
that payment in wheat (or warehouse receipts) would frequently not be feasible or desired by 
the farmer, and a provision was therefore made that payment might be made in cash at an 
equivalent price. The cash equivalent price was an approximation to the local market price, 
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determined ordinarily by deducting from a central market price the freight and handling 
charges between the local market and the central market. The Corporation was to purchase 
wheat with the cash premiums received, so that the net effect on the Corporation’s reserves 
would be the same as if the premiums had been paid in wheat. Wheat was to be sold when funds 
were needed for payment of indemnities in the cash equivalent. The holding of reserves in 
wheat would serve as a hedge to protect the Corporation against price changes that might oc- 
cur from the time premiums were received until indemnities were paid. The Corporation would 
have as many bushels of wheat in the reserve to pay indemnicies as it had collected in pre 
miums . 


Relatively few premiums have been received in wheat. lt was discovered during the 
first year of operation that the amounts so received were not sufficient to justify shipment 
to terminal or subterminal storage points. As a consequence, wheat received as premiums was 
sold in local markets and replaced with wheat where the Corporation had stirage facilities. 


Transactions "in kind" have been used more frequently for indemnities than for premi - 
ums. One reason was that at the time of settling 1939 indemnities, prices were rising and it 
is probable that many persons desired to hold the wheat for an increase in price. Another 
reason was that under the 1940 program, wheat received as indemnities would qualify as the 
basis for a wheat loan from the Commodity Credit Corporation 


In the spring of 1939 the Congress passed legislation whereby the Secretary of Agri- 
culture could advance to the Federal Crop Insurance Corporation the amount of the premium for 
a farm out of payments to be earned under the Agricultural Conservation Program. This pro- 
vision was used in the spring wheat area in the 1939 program and in all areas for both the 
1940 and 1941 programs. More than 90 percent of the preniums have been paid by this method 
in those two years. The applicant for insurance requests such an advance at the time of mak- 
ing application. At the time his premium is definitely determined, after the acreage is 
measured, he is placed on a debt register of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration and 


the amount of the premium is deducted from payments due him. If a claim for loss ona crop 


is paid before the debt is collected, the amount 1s deducted from the indeinnity for loss 
This method of payment has made it possible for many farmers to obtain crop tnsurance who 
would not otherwise have been able to pay the premiums ir has also simplified the operat ing 
procedures of the Corporation. 

As pointed out earlier, under the 1940 program a farmer could obtain a wheat loan on 


indemnity wheat lf he received his indemnity in cash, he could purchase wheat equal] to the 


amount of the indemnity and obtain a loan thereon. Some farmers under such circumstances 


were unable to purchase wheat locally on which to obtain a loan. For the ! 41 program as 
rangements have been made whereby the farmer can obtain a loan on the basis of a certificate 
showing the amount of wheat due hin for an indemnity under his insurance policy Any offset 


of the indemnity for premium advanced by the Secretary is made from the proceeds of the wheat 
loan 

In paying indemnities on the ! 940 and !941 programs under the cash-equivalent plan, 
the insured was given the option for a period of several months to set the 
desired the cash equivalent of his indemnity wheat to be established The amount of the loss 
in bushels was established at the time that his loss claim was approved. By 
charges he was thus permitted to select for himself the date at 
price of his wheat established. This provision placed him in a position more nearly that in 
which he would have been had he received the wheat. If 


date on which he 


Bali stool age 


which he desired to have the 


he had actually received the wheat, 


he could hold it or sell it whenever he desired. Under this provision he was given a period 


during which he could select the time at which to liquidate the wheat 
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Consideration is being given to a plan whereby the applicant for insura ~: »culd give 
a note for his premium (in wheat), the maturity date of the note being approximi: ‘y the har- 
vest date. This note would also be collectible from any indemnity due him, fr: iyments due 


him under the Agricultural Conservation Program, or from the proceeds of a wheat ican. Under 
this plan the cash-equivalent price per bushel! of the premium would not be deteriwined at the 
time the application was submitted, but at maturity of the note or at the time of vayment, if 
earlier. The Corporation would not need to carry wheat in storage to protect if): !f against 
price fluctuations during the period of the growing of the crop. It would sriil be necessary 
for the Corporation to carry wheat from year to year representing any excess of premiums over 
indemnities. If in a good crop year premiums exceeded indemnit ies, wheat would be placed in 
storage to carry it over to a year when the crop was not so good and premiums were not ade 
quate to meet indemnities. Such a plan would be as consistent with the principles of the 
Ever-Normal Granary as the present plan. The storage of wheat premiums during the period of 
the growing of the crop does not contribute to the Ever-Norma! sranary principle. 


ADVERSE SELECTION OF RISKS 


The question might be raised whether the risks on insured acreage were higher than the 
risks on all wheat acreage. There is a natural tendency for those who see most to be gained 
from insurance to apply for it. "or example, in years when wheat is being planted on the part 
of a farm least adapted to wheat production, there would be a tendency to insure the crop, 
while in years when the wheat was planted on the land best adapted to wheat production, there 
would be a tendency to refrain from insuring. Moreover, there might be a tendency to insure 
only in some years of a crop rotation, or to insure when following some farming practices and 
not to insure when following others. Many persons who have owned or operated several farms 
have not insured all of them. This suggests that the probabilities of loss in the year of 
insurance were higher on some farms than on others, a difference not adequately reflected in 
the premium rates for the separate farms. ? 


In both crop years 1939 and 1940 drought conditions appeared early in the Central and 
Southern Plains States - early enough that many farmers had some indication of the probabili- 
ties for a poor crop at the time they decided to take insurance. For this reason the parti- 
Cipation was probably larger in the drought areas than it would have been had conditions been 
more normal. Of course, individuals who used this indication as a basis of whether or not to 
take insurance may have found that their estimate of crop prospects was wrong. However, more 
of them were probably right than wrong, so that on the whole the Corporation was at a disad- 
vantage. Each year the Corporation has advanced the closing date for payment of premiums, 
but it is not feasible to set the date early enough to avoid entirely this type of adverse 
selection of risks. The date cannot be set too far in advance of seeding, because tenant ar- 
rangements have not been made and because the farmer is not interested in insuring his crop a 
long time before it is seeded. 


Several plans have been suggested to reduce adverse selection of risks. One of them 
has been to write insurance only on a long-term contract - perhaps a S-year contract. The 
adoption of such a plan might reduce the participation in the program, as farmers might be 
hesitant to commit themselves for several years in advance. Another plan proposed has been 
to provide that all persons in the Agricultural Conservation Program be automatically included 
in the crop insurance program. What effect this would have on the participation in the con- 
servation program, or whether it would be generally acceptable, is not known. 


For the 1942 program consideration is being given to requiring a person taking insurance to 
insure @11 wheat crops in the county in which he has an interest 
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DIVERSITY OF PARTICIPATION 


In the 1940 program about 29 percent of the wheat acreage of ce country was insured 
Participation varied widely, with 80 to 70 percent of the acreage insured in some counties 
and a negligible amount insured in others “wen between adjacent counties there were sub - 
stantial differences in participation, suggesting not only that the interest in the program 
varies widely, but also that varying degrees of emphasis have been placed upon its adminis 
tration. This wide diversity of participation suggests that there is ample opportunity for 


increasing the volume of insurance written if more emphasis ia placed on the program in some 
count ies. 


CINSLISION 


The problems outlined above, while some of the more important oots a 
the only ones that have been encountered. “he program when adopted was consnicred im part 
experimental. There was no experience to follow, but the plan appeared logical and feasible. 
Although numerous problems have arisen in the administration of the program and changes have 
been made to facilitate administration, the basic features of the program have remained un- 
changed. 


Mortgage Debt and Land Use in Cumtc’ land and Vermirion Counties, iilinor 
The effect of debt burden upon land use in two Illinois counties is re 
ported by N. L. Smith and L. J. Norton in {liin Farm RB onomics (July 1940 
and March 1941). 


In Cumberland County, located in the general farming region of southern 
Illinois, this study indicates that "more corn, broomeorn, and total soil 
depleting crops are grown and less land 1s idle on the more heavily mortgaged 
farms, and for all groups these factors tend to increase somewhat with the size 
of debt burden per acre. However, more intensive use of land in the high debt 
group is also associated with better land." 

In Vermilion County, located in the cash corn and small grain region of 
east central Illinois, "(1) soil quality as associated with topography, (2) type 
of tenure, and (3) the AAA program were more important in anfluencang differ 
ces inland use among farms in Vermilion County in the period studied 
the size of the debt burden. 


than was 


"The size of debt per acre varied directly with soil productivity and 
indicated a tendency for the better lands to be more heavily mortgaged. The 
average loan ratio, however, increased slightly as the soil quality became lower. 

"The farms which were carrying the highest debt 
larger proportion of their cropland in the more intensive higher profit crops, 
such as corn and soybeans, and a sumewhat lower percent 


burden tended to have a 


of their cropland in 


oats and wheat, crops not harvested, and hay and rotation pasture. This was es 


pecially true for the tenant operated farms. In some cases, the farms with the 
highest debt ratios tended to have more soil depleting -rops, but. in most 
cases, the proportion of cropland in those rops was so hightup to 97.1 perce nt 
in 1935) that there was little room for an increase. Therefore, the desire to 


obtain more money from crop production had to be accomplished by shifting from 


One crop to another rather than by increasing the total acreage." 


GOVERNMENT PARTICIPATION IN FINANCING OF 
FEDERAL LAND BANK OPERATIONS 


H. C LARSEN? 


The role of the Government in aswistine “sderal land banks to finance their operations 
since 1916 has gone somewhat beyond that apparently contemplated by the framers of the origi- 
nal legislation. The primary purpose of governmental participation was originally conceived 
to be only that of providing a regulatory and supervisory mechanism, although provision was 
made for financial assistance to the banks during the formative period in the form of stock 
subscriptions which were to be repaid. A review of subsequent developments, however, reveals 
that periodic Federal financial assistance has been given to the banks, both directly and in- 
directly, and varying widely in amount as well as in form. 


The Government has made interest-free contributions to the capital accounts of the 
banks and it has aided them to market their securities under more favorable terms and rates 
than could have been obtained on the open market. These have been major aids. Direct con- 
tributions of Government to the income of the banks also have been of consequence. These 
contributions have been mainly in the form of a reimbursement to the banks for carrying out a 
credit policy instituted as part of a public program to assist agricultural debtors. 


SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR LOAN PURPOSES 


The chief sources of loanfunds for the Federal land banks are from the sale of Federal 
farm loan bonds, sale of Federal land bank stock to the Government, and contributions of the 
Treasury to the paid-in surplus. Supplemental sources of loan funds include short-term bor- 
rowings on notes payable and reserves built up out of earnings. Some funds are realized from 
the purchase of bank stock by national farm loan associations, and by direct borrowers, al- 
though only to the extent that such stock is paid for in cash. As most of the stock is paid 
for out of the proceeds of loans, the Federal land banks receive cash for such stock only as 
the borrowers meet their amortization installments. 


Governmental participation in certain of these phases of the Federal land bank finan- 
cial experience is considered in the following sections. 


Contributions to Capital Stock 


The first contribution by the Federal Government to the financing of the Federal land 
banks took the form of a subscription to their capital stock. The Federal Farm Loan Act of 
July 17, 1916 authorized the establishment of 12 Federal land banks with a subscribed capital 
stock of not less than $750,000 each. Any part not subscribed by the public within 30 days 
was to be subscribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


As very little stock was purchased by private individuals, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, as required by law, subscribed an average of about $741,000 per bank, or a total of 
$8,892,000. After capital stock subscription by associations and borrowers equaled $750,000, 


4 Agricultural Economist. 
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the capital stock held by the Government was to be retired as additional stock was subscribed 
by associations and borrowers of the bank.” 


Thus while the United States Government held 81.3 percent of the outstanding capital 


stock of the banks at the end of 1917, this percentage had dropped to 23 by the end of 1921, 
to 2.5 by the end of 1925, and to 0.3 by the close of 1931. 


An amendment to the act approved January 23, 1932 authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury again to subscribe to the capital stock of the banks in an amount up to $125,00000, 
such amount to be retired in the same manner as the original capital subscription. As a con- 
sequence of this additional subscription, 66 percent of the capital stock of the banks was 
held by the Government at the end of 1932. 


The proceeds of capital repayments, however, were to be held by the Treasury as a re- 
volving fund for further subscriptions. During 1935 and 1936 additional subscriptions of 
$11,000900 and $3,000,000 respectively, were made out of the revolving fund. By December 31, 


1939 further net repayments to the revolving fund had reduced the amount of stock held by the 
Government to 53 percent of the total. 


During 1940, however, the banks were requested to return $100,000,000 of Government 
capital, of which $57,482,915 represented a reduction in capital stock and the remainder a re- 
duction in the paid-in surplus account of the banks; so that at the end of that year the Gov- 
ernment held only 37.9 percent of the capital stock of the Federal land banks (fig. 1). 


CAPITAL STOCK AND PAID-IN SURPLUS OF THE 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


(MILLIONS? | 
PAID-IN SURPLUS, UNITED 
350 
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CAPITAL STOCK 
~OWNED BY 
x» GOVERNMENT 
T CAPITAL STOCK OWNED BY 
N.F.L.A.S AND DIRECT BORROWERS 
1917 1920 1923 1926 1929 1932 1935 1938 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE Figure |. NEG. 32692 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
2 The Federal Farm Loan Act requires national farm loan associations to pledge Federal land bank stock 
as additional security for loans made through them to the extent of 5 percent of such loans. Direct 
borrowers are required to subscribe to the capital stock of the Federal land banks in an amount equal to 
§ percent of their loans. 25 percent of additional subscriptions to capital stock of the banks by 
national farm loan associations and borrowers after such subscriptions amount to $750,000 are to be ap- 
plied to the retirement of the subscription by the UJ). S. Treasury. 
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Cortributions to Paid-in Surnls 


In addition to the capital stock subscribed, the Federal Government has contributed to 
the paid-in surplus account of the banks The Mmergency Farm Mortgage Act of 1933 and subse- 
quent legislation provided that any land bank borrower’s obligation that was delinquent might 
be extended for a period of 5 years or less, and that from July 1, 1933 through July 10, 1938 
a borrower could defer the principal] portion of any matured installment if his loan was not 
otherwise in default. The Secretary of the Treasury was required to subscribe to the paid-ir 
surplus account of the banks a sum equal to the amount of such extensions and deferments 


Under the provisions of the Farm Credit Act of 1937 the unexpended balance of the 
$189,000,000 - appropriated by Congress to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to subscribe 
to the paid-in surplus of the banks - and the proceeds of repayments on the extensions and 
deferments were to be held by the Treasury as a revolving fund for further subscriptions to 
such accounts. By the end of 1940 the Treasury had subscribed $195,274,421 to paid-in sur 
plus, of which $51,048,788 had been repaid, leaving a balance of $145,225,633 outstanding 
The amount repaid includes $42,517,085 which was repaid in 1940 in accordance with the request 
for the retirement of $100,000,000 of Government capital The repayments of both capita] 
stock and paid-in surplus, however, were returned to the revolving fund in the Treasury and 
became available for new subscriptions as needed (fig. 1) 


As a consequence of the purchase of capital stock and the subscription to paid-in sur- 
t I 
plus, the United States Government has held capital in the Federal land banks ranging, in re- 
cent years, from 62.2 percent of the "net worth" accounts of the banks, at the end of 1933, 
to somewhat less than 50 percent at the end of 1940 (table 1) 


1sury to ar 
15 
Year Capital contribution A Net rth a ante” aa 
1933 142, 065, 945 228. 719.562 12.18 
1934 176, 885, 893 255, 537, 569 } 91.58 
1935 217, 388, 708 358,152,944 | 60.79 
1936 252,082, 154 415,845,745 | 60.62 
1937 284,547,753 461,304, 685 | 61.58 
1938 308, 269,877 500,490, 868 31.59 
1939 312, 875, 360 515, 889. 402 60.$5 
1940 212,627, 928 428, 498, 2656 49.62 
1 Includes outstanding capital stock and paid-in surplu ontributed by U. § 
Treasury 
2 Includes total amount of capital stock, 2id-—in irplu ] | reserve, earned 


surplus, and undivided profit 


Péerticipation in Bond Marketings 


The largest single source of funds for loan purposes is the sale of long-term bonds 
The Federal Farm Loan Act e npowered the Federal land banks to issue farm loan bonds These 
bonds were deemed to be instrumentalities of the Federal Government and as such were exempt 
from certain taxes The Public Debt Act of 1941, however, removed the tax exempt ion on bonds 


issued after the effective date of the act 


By November 30, 1917 the Federal land banks had individual farm loan bonds outstand ng 


in the amount of $25,890,225 and during the next 12 months had issued and sold bonds in thx 


amount of $115,260,925, making a total of $1#41,151,150 Yuring the last 6 months of 191" 


Table 
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however, it became evident that in view of the interest rate that could be paid, the market 
for farm loan bonds would not absorb the amounts necessary to handle the prospective volume 
of business. An amendment was therefore sought and enacted authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase farm loan bonds in an amount not to exceed $100,000,000 a year for the 
following 2 years. As the constitutiomlity of the Federal Farm Loan Act was under question 
during 1919 and 1920, and the market still was not favorable at the end of the 2-year period, 
a subsequent amendment authorized an extension of the authority of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase bonds during the fiscal years 1920 and 1921. In 1918 che Treasury held 
43 percent of the total outstanding bonds and by 1920 this percentage had risen to 64. The 
bond market had become more favorable by 192land retirement of the bonds held by the Treasury 
was begun but was not finally completed until 126. As a result both of the retirement of 
Treasury-held bonds and of the increased marketing of bonds, 42 percent of the total outstand- 
ing bonds of the Federal land banks were held by the Treasury on June 30, 1921. Treasury 
holdings on the same date for 1922, 1924, and 1926 were respectively 18 percent, 11 percent, 
and 6 percent. By 1927 the land banks were practically independent of public funds. 


In 1928, however, the banks again encountered difficulties in marketing their bonds at 
favorable interest rates. The tightening ot the money market is reflected in the fact that 
the average yield on outstanding farm loan bonds callable in not less than 4 years, increased 
from 3.95 percent in January of 1928 to 4.34 percent in August (fig. 2). For a time the re- 
duced demand for credit and increased repayments on loans enabled the banks to finance their 
operations with a minimum of borrowing, but in September 1929, when the yield of bonds had 
increased to 4.91 percent, some of the banks again required larger amounts of funds than could 
be obtained on favorable terms. To relieve this condition, the Federal reserve banks pur- 
chasea from certain of the Federal land banks farm loan bonds amounting to $9,500,000. In 
1930 the total purchase amounted to $14,000,000 and in 1931 to $1,250,000, but these bonds 
were held for only short periods and were not outstanding on December 31 of either year. By 
July 1931 the average yield of farm loan bonds was over 5 percent and by September had reached 
$5.96 percent. It was at this time that the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to 
subscribe to the capital stock of the Federal land banks to the extent of an additional 
$125,000, 000. 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN AND U.S. TREASURY BONDS: AVERAGE MONTHLY YIELD, 1926-40 
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During 19 und no pub} offerings of Federal farm loan bonds were made, as the 
average yield of these | lu ng 1932 and 1933 cont inue d above 5 percent Loan funds were 
obtained primarily from the capita] subscription by the Secretary of the Treasury and from 
short-term borrowings [This situation and past experience in marketing bonds made it evident 
that if the Federal land banks e to serve as a medium for carrying out the governmental 
refinancing program ther mtemplared, it ould necessary to find a supplementary market 
for the bonds. One of the principal functions of the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, es- 
tablished in January 1934, was to provide just such a market. ? 

The first acquisit 1 of farm loan bonds by the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation was 
in March 1934, when the Corporation exchanged its 3'4-percent Government-guaranteed bonds at 
par for the 4-percent consolidated Federal fa loan bonds. The bonds so acquired, plus sub- 
sequent acquisitions during the year, brought the amount held by the Corporation at the end 
of 1934 to $579,453, 840 By December 31, 1935 these holdings had increased to $754,629, 840, 
and had come to include some bonds bearing rates of 3%, %j, and 3 percent. Except for a small 
increase in the amount of these lower-rat yonds, there had been no change in the Corpora- 
tion’s holdings up to December 31, 1940 (table 7?) During 1934 consolidated farm loan bonds 
were purchased also by the Product 1 ‘orporation. On December 31, 1934 it held bonds 
amounting to $106,200.000, all bur ¢ 0) of which were still outstanding at the end of 
1939. By December 3 1940 th t heen reduced to $69,880,000 (table 3). 

During 1934, whe: substantial part of the farm loan bonds were acquired by the cor- 
porations, the average yield on outstanding " of the Federal land banks was 4.17 percent, * 
whereas in 1935, ven the bedera! Farm Mortgage Corporation acquired about $175,000,000 of 
farm loan bonds, th. yield had dropped to a verage of 3.13 percent. It will be observed 
from table 2, however, that the bon the Federal land banks acquired by the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation in 1935 carris oupon rates of 3%, 34, and 3 percent, as compared with 


4 percent on those acquired in 193: 


Table 2.- 7 m Loar é farm Mortgage Corporation, 
Date of | nier Ter Amount 
= 
Dollar 
1933 y l ‘ 16-260 59,170,900 
1934 far 15 1 10-20 51,957, 400 
1a} 19-30 411,516, 440 
Ju l 10-390 65,100, 000 
ept 15 1 10-30 55,610, 900 
1935: March 15 3 10-30 5, 704, 600 
March 15 } 10-30 39,045, 900 
Mar 15 8 19-30 73,824, 600 
781,129 ,84 


arm Credit Administration. 


In addition to the vield or Linx 1 loan bonds, the yield on the first public 
offering of consolidated farm loan } ives an indication of the marketability of 
Federal farm loan bonds in thi ve! These bonds, dated July 1, 1934, were 4-percent 
bonds callable in !0 years and maturing 12 years They were offered at 1004, to yield in- 
vestors approximately 3.9 percent While the yield on these bonds at the time of sale was 
somewhat below the coupon rate, by tember 2! it had increased to about 4.7 percent. There- 
after the yield decreased, and by the end of November 1934 was a Little less than 4 perce nt 
* The Federal Farm ™ 
poses of makin lor hrough loans 1LS 
sioner (usually n sec or I jing a market for 
gations The Corpor } wernment both $ to principal and 
interest, and ar x x T I J t 194] however removed the tax exemption on such 
bonds issued after 
4 

Yield based on asked pr f jin 1 v in 4 years, except that quotations during 


the first half of the year re ised upor mds tble in 1988 and maturing in 1958. 


XUM 


t mour 1940 
Owned by production 
t corporations 
33 0c itions j 
4 percent, 1944-%4 
March 15) $125,009 84,000 $3,500, 000 
| 
4 percent, 1944-4 | 
(May 15 5,130, 000 8, 870, 000 15, 000, 000 
4 percent, 1944-64 | 


July 15 | 4. 159.500 17, 220,500 51,380,900 
rota! q 69,880 ,000 
1 Purchased at par from the Production Credit Corporation under agreement that they will 
be repurchased by the Corporation at par 


Farm Credit Administration 


Another indication of the attitude of the market toward farm loan bonds during this 
period is the fact that just prior to May 1934, consolidated farm loan bonds, fully guaranterd 
as to interest by the United States Government, and issued under section 32 of the Fe 
Farm Loan Act as amended, were not offered on the open market. Instead they were used p: 


marily as collateral for short-term borrowings from the Reconstruction Finance Corporatio 


The average yields of farm loan bonds have continued to decline since 1975, averapiny 
only 1.7 percent for 1940. This indicates a substantial improvement in the marketulbilacy 
farm loan bonds. But it should be remembered that a considerable portion of the bond 
outstanding are callable within a few years and are therefore treated in the market in so 
what the same manner as short-term obligations A substantial issue of new long-tert 
probably could not have been marketed within recent months unless they carried a coupon ate 
considerably higher than that indicated by current yields.® Further evidence of the preferred 
position of farm loan bonds due to their early cal! dates may be gathered from a comparison of 
their yield with the yield on United States Treasury bonds not callable for 12 years or more. 


an 


Since the early part of 1938 the yield on Treasury bonds has exceeded that of farm loan bonds 
(fig. 2 


lennsite hy Nnited States Treasury 


The Federal Jand banks also were extended the depository privilege of the United States 
Treasury. Under this authority the land banks received deposits during the earlier years of 
their operations and again as an emergency measure in 1934. The amount of such deposits held 
on December 31 of each year, 1918-23, is shown in the following tabulation: 


191% 000 
1919 1,500, 000 
1920 800,900 
192) 1, 250, 000 
1922 500.000 
19283 500.000 


5 
Parm Credit Legislat 


ion. Hearing on H.R 8748 before the Committee on Agriculture, House of Representa 
tives, 76th Congress, 3d Se: yn Testimony of M Daniel W. Bell, Under Secretary of Treasury. P. 886, 
"A 15-20 year bond, nonguarant but fully exempt would probably cost 2% percent, whereas a partially 
exempt puaranteed bor for the ame period ight t issued at 24 percent " In answer toa question 
as to the effect of making the bonds subyje tr 1 taxation, Mr. Bell stated ip.328), "I would say that 
it would be no more than a quarter of a percent but ‘that is rough estimate." iItalics are those of 


the author 
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Within some years, deposits placed in the banks were considerably larger than those 
shown above as held at the end of the year. For instance, in 1927 the amount deposited was 
$3,200,000, but only $500,000 was held by the banks on December 31 Between January | and 
March 25, 1934 the Treasury deposited $100,000,000 of public money secured by a like amount 
of Federal farm loan bonds guaranteed as to interest by the Government, and in July 1934 an 
additional deposit of $68,400,000 was made. 

Federal farm loan bonds are designated as lawful investments for all Federal fiduciary 
and trust funds. Under this provision the Treasury from time to time has purchased bonds 


with such funds under its supervision 


Short-Term Borrowings 


Federal land banks have borrowed suvscantial sums on a short-term basis from Federal 
or federally sponsored agencie Beginning in 1933 a large part of the operations of the 
Federal land banks was financed by borrowings from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
On December 31, 1933 notes payable of the Federal land banks held by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation amounted to $98,500,000. Year-end figures for the years 1934-37, were 
$78,372,000, $44,784,000, $24,636,000, and $11,566,000, respectively. No notes payable ere 
held by the Reconstruction Finance poration at the end of any year since 1937; but at che 
end of 1937, $41,000,000 of such obligations of the Federal land banks were held by the Fe 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation Repayments had reduced this amount to $26,709,000 on Decem 
ber 31,1938 There were no notes payable held by either of these Corporations on December 31 
of either 1939 or 1940. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO FUNDS FOR ADMINISTRATION 


The difference between the interest charge paid by the banks on outstanding bonds and 
notes and the interest payments received by the banks on outstanding mortgages constitutes 
the primary source of funds for meeting the operating expenses of the banks.® Governmental 
participation in making funds available for loan purposes therefore contributes indirectly to 
income available for administration 


Effect of Capital Contributions on Federal Land Bank Income 

Had the Federal land banks been required to pay interest on the capital contributed by 
the United States Treasury during the period 1933-41 equivalent to the average interest rate 
paid on bonds and notes, the interest expense of the banks during that period would have been 


increased by an amount nearly equal to the aggregate net profits of the banks during the 
period.” 


6 


Interest earnings on regular m punted. on an average, for about 93 percent of 
the gross earnings of he Federal land nks other sources of in e include income from investments, 
purchase-money mortgages and yntt nd nsion As Lj ncome from loan fees and special 
charges The effective interest rat rrower n purchase-money mortgages and contracts is 
the ame as that charged borrowe1 on regular rigages, extended and deferred installments, however, 
pay the contract interest rate, althoug inder the t nal provisions of the Federal Farm Loan Act 
interest on defaulted installments was spe fied to be 8 percent This provision was amended in 1933, 
making the rate of interest on default payments the ame as the rate stipulated in the mortgage con- 
tract The schedule of fees and varied by banks, and it would not be possible with- 
in the scope of this arti te Lt int of ic | harg There has been no special participa 
tion by the Government which would directly f fe the amount of the harges to borrowers. 

7 Ra + 4 +} ; 
Based on the amount outstandin it the er f each year and at the simple average rate of interest 


carried by bonds and note 


19 
Reimbursement for Interest Rate Reduction Granted Borrowers 


In addition to the contributions to income resulting fron making capital available to 
the banks, the United States Treasury has contributed to the income of the banks in the form 
of a reimbursement for the reduced rate of interest charged borrowers. The contract rate on 
mortgage loans since May 12, 1933 has not represented the rate of interest paid by borrowers 
from the Federal land banks. As of this date the interest rate payable was temporarily re- 
duced to 4.5 percent in accordance with the provisions of the Fmergency Farm Mortgage Act. 
A subsequent amendment effective June 3, 1935 reduced the interest rate payable still further 
to 3.5 percent, and under present legislation this rate will continue for interest install- 
ments payable before July 1, 1942.° The contract interest charge not payable to the Federal 
land banks by borrowers as a consequence of the reduced interest rate is reimbursed by the 
United States Treasury. The amounts of such reimbursements expressed as a percentage spread 
between the contract interest rate and the rate payable by borrowers is shown in figure 3. 
As the amount of loans outstanding, as well as the average annual contract interest rate have 
been decreasing in recent years, the amount of reimbursements by the United States Treasury 
has also decreased, as shown in the following tabulation: 


Year Amount 

$4,480,174 
11,654, 615 
24,343, 344 
32, 986, 388 
32,398,578 
28,120,605 

Total 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS: AVERAGE INTEREST RATE ON 
OUTSTANDING LOANS AND ON OUTSTANDING FARM 
LOAN BONDS AND NOTES, JAN. 1, 1918-40 


PERCENT 
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Average interest rate payable 
6.0 Bk rage contract rateon-~-+ 
L.B. loans outstanding FLRB ans outstanding 
\ 
5.5 
> 
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5.0 | MAY 12.1993 LK 
4 Yy 
Average rate of interest payable A 
4.0 | F.L.B. bonds and notes outstanding ] 
JUNE 3.1935 WY) 
3.5 
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U S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE Figure 3. NEG 8095 BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
® Effective interest rate on loans made through national farm loan associations whose capital is im- 
paired is 3.75 percent, and on loans made direct or through branch banks, 4 percent. The 3.5-percent 


rate is effective on regular loans through national farm loan associations whose capital stock is unim- 
paired. These rates apply also to purchase-money mortgages 
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The extent to which such reimbursements have contributed to the net income of the banks 
depends in part on the extent to which interest delinquencies would have been increased if 
borrowers had had to pay an average interest rate in the neighborhood of 5 percent, the aver- 
age contract rate, rather than 3,5 percent, The volume of land bank loans that would have 
been refinanced in recent years at a lower mte of interest either by the land banks themselves 
or by other lenders, is another factor, The precise amounts, of course, can only be a matter 
of conjecture. 


FEDERAL PARTICIPATION, A FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENTAL AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


The quarter century from 1916 to 1941 witnessed periods of acute agricultural distress 
as well as periods of agricultural prosperity. It is not surprising then to find the degree 
of governmental participation in Federal land bank financing intensified during certain peri- 
ods and relaxed in others. ‘Yhen governmental participation in the financial operations of the 
Federal land banks is viewed in the light of the original intent of the Federal Farm Loan Act 
and of the purposes for which the system was established, it becomes quite evident that the 
role of Government in long-term agricultural credit has been materially expanded. The finan- 
cial assistance to the Federal land banks during the period has been a counterpart of the new 
and expanded duties which the Federal land banks have been expected to perform. While some of 
these new functions were designed as temporary expedients, many of them have been cumulative 
and some have taken on a more permanent status. 


The founders of the Federal land bank system were of the opinion that one of the prin- 
cipal impediments to an adequate supply of credit for farmers at low interest rates and on 
favorable terms was the failure of capital from the surplus areas of the East to flow to the 
deficit areas of the West and South. It was believed that mortgages that could be used as 
collateral for bonds, which in turn could be sold on the money markets, would provide the 
necessary channel. As land values had been rising for several decades, and as land bank loans 
were limited to 50 percent of the appraised value of the land and 20 percent of the value of 
the permanent insurable buildings, it seemed that bonds so secured would be perfectly safe in- 
vestments and would find a ready market at low interest rates. This was believea to be true 
particularly since loans were further surrounded by provisions governing the use of loan pro- 
ceeds. Loans under the original provisions of the Federal Farm Loan Act could be made only 
where the proceeds were to be used for the purchase of land and for what were considered de 
velopmental purposes. The latter purposes were those which in general would either add further 
to the value of the property or to its income-productive capacity. To refinance indebtedness 
incurred for consumption and general agricultural purposes was not then considered to be a 
desirable credit policy. Thus when the demand for credit increased as a result of the rela- 
tively favorable terms offered in the higher interest rate areas, and later the need for re- 
financing credit resulting from post-war difficulties, it was found necessary both to amend 
the original act to permit the refinancing of general agricultural indebtedness and to supple 
ment the method of obtaining funds for loan purposes. 


The program of refinancing farmers’ indebtedness in the depression of the early thirties 
became the second occasion for extensive Federal assistance to the banks. The low income sit- 
uation which brought on a demand for refinancing credit also generated a demand for still 
lower interest rates and a period of grace during which agricultural debtors might be relieved 
of the necessity of paying principal and interest installments. To make additional funds 
available to the banks for loan purposes, to enable the banks to grant extensions and defer. 
ments on delinquent installments, and to make possible a reduced rate of interest to borrowers 
of the Federal land banks, the Federal Government, by several methods outlined above, parti- 
cipated actively in the financing of land banks. 


~~~ ~ 
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FARM PROPERTY TAX PAYMENT AND RURAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


JOSEPH ROSA’ 


In statements of revenue sources of the State and local governments in the United 
States it is customary to measure taxes on property by the amounts levied rather than by the 
amounts paid. This practice is due to the scarcity of adequate data on actual payments. For 
many statistical purposes, such as measuring tax payments over a long period, the levy data 
have been found useful They have been less useful in measuring the annual tax load on the 
various segments of the population, especially when used as a basis of regulation, as is done 
in determining parity payments to farmers. 


To overcome this deficiency of the levy data, preliminary estimates have been made of 
annual tax payments on farm real property in several States and the United States from 1924 
to 1938.” The following discussion presents some of these estimates, together with an at- 
tempt to explore some of the fiscal aspects of tax delinquency which they suggest 


TAX LEVY VS. TAX PAYMENT 


For most taxpayers the property tax paid in any year is equal to that year’s levy von 
their property. For tax districts as a whole, however, this is rarely true. When less, at 
is because some of the taxpayers default, whereas when it is more, it is because in addition 
to payments on the current levy, some also make payments in settlement of other properry tax 
items. These other items vary by States, and sometimes even by districts, but generally they 
are made up of payments on account of back taxes, penalties, and interest on these back taxes, 
snd other minor delinquency charges 


Because of these payments of back taxes and delinquency charges, the difference between 
payments made and the current levy ina particular year is not so great as the amount of the 
defaults on the latter. For instance, in 9 out of the !5 years for which estimates have been 
made, the annual total of tax payments on farm real property in the Jnited States was less 
than current levies In the aggregate, payments in these 9 years amounted to 97 percent of 
the levies. Thus there was a difference of only 3 percent between payments and levies, where 
as the defaults on the current levies amounted to 9 percent. Two-thirds of the current de- 
faults thus were offset by payments of back taxes and delinquency charges. In some years 
payments of back taxes and delinquency charges exceed the delinquency on the current levies 
This was true with respect to farm real property taxes in 6 out of the 15 years between 1924 
and 1938. The annual average of current delinquency during these 6 years was 11 percent, 
whereas the payments on account of back taxes and delinquency charges averaged 13 percent of 
the current levies. ? 


1 Associate Agricultural Rconomist 

In all cases in this discussion the years refer to the levy years. The time of payment varie: by 
States; usually, however it 1S sometime during the last 5 months of the levy years and the first 9 
months of the following years 

The estimates of payments both on current and previous levies for the "nited States are based upon 
estimates for individual State The number of States included in the national estimates vary in the 
different years beiween 9 and 15 for payments on current levies, and between 8 and 13 for paymenis on 
the levies of previous years In every case, however, the States included represent the various geo 
graphic divisions and from 24 to 37 percent of the farm real estate taxes levied in the country 


Q 
‘ 
| 
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As a long-time measure of farm property tax payment for the country as a whole, the 
levy is sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. In the course of the 15 years from 
1924 to 1938, for instance, total payments equaled 99 percent of the levies. For several 
years during this period, however, there were considerable annua! variations between payments 
and levies. From figure | it is apparent that even from year to year the difference between 
levies and payments is practically negligible except during years characterized by major 
changes in economic conditions. Such were the years of the early 1930's, when, as in 1932, 
the tax levy was 45 cents per acre as against actual payment of only 41 cents. The other ex- 
treme change occurred in 1934, when the levy per acre was 37 cents as compared co payment of 
39 cents. 


THE LONG-RUN EFFECT OF TAX DELINQUENCY ON RURAL SOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Taxpayers and governments alike have an interest in the property tax. The taxpayer’s 
immediate concern in paying taxes is the amount of cash with which he must part. That of the 
government on the other hand is the amount it has available for the performance of functions 
which are called for in its appropriations. If the budget for these functions is prepared on 
the basis of levy rather than receipts, obviously it is important that the receipts be at 
least as large as the levy. A fairly good indication of how levies and receipts of farm real 


property taxes compared during the period 1924-38, in thé United States as a whole, is shown 
in figure 2.* 


If the S-year period studied is considered as a whole, the effect of tax delinquency 
on the property tax revenues of rural government for the entire country was practically neg- 
ligible.® This was equally true for some shorter periods, but not for others. As shown in 
table 1, total tax payments during the 15 years were short of the levies by less than ! per- 
cent, although current delinquency during this period amounted to about 9 percent of the 
levies. The difference between these two figures, which was about 8 percent of the levies, 
represented payments of back taxes and various delinquency charges. Very similar to this was 
the picture between 1924 and 1928, a period of relatively stable economic conditions, when 
tax payments fell short of levies on farm property by only 0.4 percent. During the next 5 
years, however, this deficiency increased to 3.8 percent, while in the subsequent 5 years, 
1934 through 1938, payments exceeded the levies by 2.3 percent 


Still more significant from a fiscal point of view were the year-to-year differences 
between tax payments and tax levies In 1932, for instance, total] payments were short of the 


levies by almost 10 percent, while in 1934 excess payments were close to % percent of the 
levies. 


The ill effects of delinquency on government finance sometimes last for more than one 
accounting period. In the 3 years 1930-32, in each of which payments were less than the 
levies, the difference between payments and levies amounted to a total of 6 percent. This 
difference is more significant than the percentage indicates. Farm property tax levies 


* It should be pointed out, however, that the amount of property taxes paid is often greater than the 
amounts received by the government. The difference between receipts and payments consists of deduc- 
tions by the tax collectors, whenever these officials are compensated on a fee basis. This method of 
compensation is in lieu of salary payments When tax collectors are compensated on a fee rather than 
Salary basis, however, it may be assumed that in making up the levy allowance is made for deduction 
of the collection fees. Tax payments, therefore, are greater than tax receipts by the same amounts 
that the levies are over what they would be if, in making up the levies, no account were taken of the 
deductions for collectors fees. From a fiscal point of view the difference between tax payments and 
tax levies, therefore, is a suitable measure of the difference between tax receipts and what the tax 
levies would be if no allowances were made for deductions of the collection fees 


5 ‘ » 
There is no intent here to imply that tax delinquency may not have been a cause of the reduction in 

property tax levies after 1930. It has been assumed, however, that the levies represent the revenue 

requirements of rural governments from the property tax. 
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FARN, REAL - Lot) TAX LEVY AND PAYMENT, PER ACRE AND PER 
1900 COLLARS OF VALUE, UNITED STATES, 1924-38 
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Figure |. 


CURRENT LEVY, PAYMENT ON CURRENT LEVY, AND PAYMENT ON PREVIOUS 
LEVIES OF FARM REAL PROPERTY TAXES, UNITED STATES, 1924-38 
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back 1 xen aad | 1 ‘TDs ffer 
| irrent levies | charges paid between tota 
| Total Nelinguent | Paid 1 ig f cu | ones +. current 
re vies Levis 
fe nt a | p 
1924-28 100 5.4 94 | 9: 0.4 
1929-33 100 12.2 | 87.8 | 96 2 3.8 
1934-38 | 100 | 11.0 | 89.9 13 102 3 + 2.8 
1924-38 100 | 9.3 90.7 3.5 19.2 
1924 28 190 3.0 100.1 i ‘ 
1929-33 100 10.1 o5 97 | 4.3 
1934-38 100 8.1 195.4 | A 
1924-38 100 §.3 199.0 
1924-28 100 2.0 98.0 1.2 9.2 0.8 
1929-33 190 5.5 93.5 97.7 2.3 
1934-38 100 5.2 } 94.8 4.4 99.4 | § 
} 
1924-38 100 4.5 | 95.5 3.3 ) } 
VIRGINIA 
+ 
1924-28 100 R.2 93.8 3.3 | 97.1 2.9 
1929-33 100 16.8 83.2 9 5 | 92 7 71.3 
1934-38 100 82.9 16.4 9x 2 17 
1924-38 100 12.9 87 1 g 9 95.0 4 0 
UTAH 
1924-28 100 10.7 89.3 9.0 92.3 1.7 
1929-33 100 24.4 75.4 75 82.9 27. 
1934-38 100 21.3 73.7 33.4 112.1 +12.1 
1924-88 100 19.1 80.9 16.2 97.1 ~ 2.9 
L 


in the United States were considerably reduced after 1930, and because the payments of cur 
rent taxes, back taxes, and delinquency charges are expressed as percentages of the redu 
levies, these percentages do not reveal the fact that, in absolute amounts, payments the 
1930’ s were much less than in the previous years. The prospects that delinquency wou!d ii 
crease if the levies were not lowered doubtless was a factor in their reduction. Had the 
levies remained at a higher level, it is likely that either payments on account of back taxes 
and delinquency charges would have been reduced or current delinquency increased, with the 
result that there would have been a wider gap between current levies and total payments 

The variations between tax levy and tax payment by States are somewhat greater than 
for the country as a whole. This is illustrated in figures 3 and 4 for four States represent - 
ing different types of farming areas 


In Ohio and lowa the variations are similar to those 


for the United States. This is to be expected, because States like Ohio and Lowa dominat 
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CURRENT LEVY, PAYMENT ON CURRENT LEVY, AND PAYMENT ON PREVIOUS 
LEVIES OF FARM REAL PROPERTY TAXES, OHIO AND IOWA, 1924-38 
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in the nationa! total of farm property taxes levied and paid. Over the 15 years studied the 
effects of tax delinquency on property tax revenues in Ohio and lowa were practically negli- 
gible. In Ohio, for instance, payments during this period were exactly equal to 100 percent 
of the levies. For shorter periods, however, payments were either below or above the levies. 
From 1924 to 1928, for example, payments exceeded levies by a small fraction of | percent, 
from 1929 to 1933 they were short of the levies by somewhat over 4 percent; and from 1934 to 
1938 they again exceeded the levies by more than § percent. Year-to-year variations between 
payments and levies, however, were even more considerable than by 5-year periods. In 1932, 
when total payments were at the lowest leve! in most of the States, they amounted in Ohio to 
only 89 percent of the levies. In lowa also tax payments reached the lowest level of the 15- 
year period in 1932, when only 92 percent of the levies were paid. 


In contrast to the variations between payments and levies in Ohio and lowa are those 
in Virginia and Utah, where the gap between levies and payments might cause considerable fis- 
cal difficulties. Thus, although the proportions of payments to levies over the 15 years were 
not much lower in the latter than in the former two States, they were considerably less for 
some shorter periods. Between 1928 and 1933, for example, payments in Virginia and Utah were 
less than 93 and 83 percent of the levies respectively, as compared to somewhat less than 98 
percent in lowa and somewhat less than 96 percent in Ohio. But especially significant was 
the difference in the annual drop in payments between Utah and the other States. At the 
lowest point the payments in Utah were 74 percent of the levies, whereas in Ohio, lowa, and 
Virginia the respective percentages were 89, 92, and 88. 


There is, however, a difference between the problems of Utah and Virginia. In Virginia 
shortage in tax payments appears to be a chronic condition, while in Utah it 1s a depression 
phenomenon. Shortage in tax payments in States like Virginia may not be a serious fiscal 
problem because it can be anticipated and allowed for by increasing the levy to cover it. In 
States like Utah, however, where a wide gap between the levies and payments is not a common 


occurrence and therefore unforeseen, the effect on government finance may be very serious. 


Of equal interest during the 15 years are the high points in total payments. In Ohio 
this occurred in 1935, when payments were almost 7 percent greater than levies, and in lowa 
in 1933 when payments exceeded the levies by about 5 percent As indicated, shortage in tax 
payments in Virginia appears to be a chronic condition. Only once in the 15 years did total 
payments exceed the levies. This was in 1936, when the excess payments amounted to 3 percent 
of the levies. However, the increase from the low point to the high point of total payments 
in Virginia, which were reached in 1931 and1936 respectively, was almost as great as in Chio, 
and somewhat greater than in lowa. These increases were 20 percent in Ohio, 17 percent in 
Virginia, and 14 percent in Iowa. In Utah the total payments rose as sharply as previously 
they had fallen. From 1932, when total payments were at the lowest point in that State, 
amount ing to 74 percent of the current levies, to!%6 when total payments were equal to about 


131 percent of that year’s levies, the increase in relation to current levies was 77 percent 


Fran the point of view of long-run fiscal considerations, even in States like Virginia, 
where shortage in tax payments appears to be a chronic condition, and in States like Utah, 
where it is a depression phenomenon, the total deficiency may not be a serious problem. It 
may not greatly impair the yield of the tax; it may merely affect the distribution of the tax 
load either as between years or as among the taxpayers, or both. In Utah total payments in 
the course of the 15 years were equal to approximately 97 percent, while in Virginia they 


were 96 percent of the levies. Even for some shorter periods the figures did not differ much 
from these. From 1924 to 1928 the deficiency in Virginia was less than 3 percent of the 
levies In the next 5 years this grew to over 7 percent, but in the subsequent 5 years, from 
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1934 toj 938, the deficiency declined to somewhat less than 2 percent The comparable figures 


for Utah show a defi: 1cy of somewhat less than 2 percent in the first period, which ir 
creased to the high figure of 17 percent in the second period Between 1934 and 1938, how 
ever, tax payments exceeded current levies by 12 percent. The high productivity of the prop 
erty tax which these figures indicate does not necessarily gainsay that this tax has grav 
faults. These faults concern the equity of the present ad valorem tax on farm property 
matter that is vital but beyond the scope of this article. 


1N SUBMARGINAL AREAS 


There are districts, however, in which the property tax fails to yield the total amount 
levied, even over a long period The most serious problem occasioned by such shortages in 
property tax payments appears in tax districts located in submarginal areas There we a num 
ber of these in the United States, particularly in the Ozarks, the Lake States, and the Grear 
Plains. These area istituce but a fraction of the taxable area of the various States and 
thus’ the extent of the property tax problem in these areas is not always evident in the State 
averages In Missour:, for instance, total payments on farm property from 1924 to 1937 varied 
between 95 and 105 percent of the levies, and for the entire period they were a fraction of 
1 percent in exces t the levies In some of the Ozark counties, however, the variations 
between payments and levies during the same period were much greater In Carter County, for 


example, where payments every year were less than the levies, they varied between 79 and 99 
percent, and for the entire per1:od they were only 9f percent of the levies 


But there ar ibmarginal areas in which, after 1933, annual tax payments actually ex 
ceeded the current ! ( in tron County, Missouri, for example, also in the Ozark area, 
this occurred twice between 1°33 and 1937. This, however, is not necessarily an indication 
that the financial conditions of Iron County were sounder than those of Carter County. The 


proportion. of payments to Jevies was not sufficiently. higher in the former to warrant the 
conclusion that there was a substantial difference in their conditions. Such a difference in 


the proportion of payments to levies between two tax districts often resulted from the fact 


that tax Jevies were reduced more in one district than in the other. ‘hen tax payments are 
compared with the reduced levies, they make the former appear more favorable than they really 
are. 

To some extent this explanation 1s also applicable to other areas. In all areas there 
were considerable reductions in tax Jevies from 1930 on. It is very likely that if the prop 
erty tax levies had remained at higher level after 1930, the difference between tax payments 


and tax Jevies in those years would have been considerably greater. This is particularly ap- 
parent when the accumulated delinquent taxes still outstanding are considered tn relation to 
the payments of del nqguent taxe 


From the illustrations in figures 2 and 3 it may appear that all defaults on the prop 
erty taxes are eventually paid jut this is far from true Notwithstanding the fact that in 
1938 tax payments for the country a i whole exceeded the levies, and the fact that of thes: 
payments more than 8 pe re t « on account of back taxes and charges, there remained out 
standing in delinquest taxes an amount equal to 33 percent of the 1938 levies In some tax 
districts in submarginal arcas the Jatter figure runs considerably higher In 17 norther 
Minnesota count ie foi vig iclinquent taxes on all property at the end of 1938 were 
equal to 223 percent of the 1937 levies The difference between the problem occasioned for 
local government rs tux payments, in the submarginal areas and the better agri 
cultural areas is tha , the lacter most of this outstanding delinquéncy is eventually paid, 


while in the former it 1 not 
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TAX DELINQUENCY IN RELATION TO ALL RURAL GOVERNMENTAL REVENUES 


In interpreting the charts in this article and the estimates upon which they are based, 
it should be kept in mind that they refer to levies and payments on agricultural property 
only. Most tax districts depend on other property as well, Thus the illustrations given do 
not exactly portray the variations in their total revenue receipts. Because of dependence on 
the surrounding farm areas, in most agricultural areas the condition of nonfarm property 
owners usually reflects the condition of farm owners, To the extent, therefore, thot tax de- 
linquency is due to economic conditions, figures 2 and 3 also illustrate in a general way the 
difference between tax payments and levies on nonfarm property in the agricultural areas of 
the country. 


Another point to be kept in mind is that even when the percentage deficiencies in prop- 
erty tax payments are considerable, the effect on rural government finance is not nearly pro- 
portionate because most rural governments also derive revenue from other sources. The effect 
of a shortage in property tax payments on total revenues is therefore always less than the 
percentage of deficiency might suggest. In Virginia, for instance, the 7-percent deficiency 
in property tax payments in the 5-year period 1929-33 made for a deficiency of only 5 percent 
in the total revenues of rural governments. Similarly in Utah, the 17-percent deficiency in 
property tax payments caused a deficiency in total revenues of only 13 percent, which is but 
1 percent greater than the excess payments in the subsequent 5-year period, 1933-38. 


Interest Rate Redwed on Pacility Loans Made by the Banks for Cooperatives 


The interest rate on new facility loans made by the banks for coopera- 
tives was reduced to 34 percent on March 1, 1941, 0.5 percent below the previ- 
ous rate. The reduced rate also applies to all facility loans outstanding on 


March 1, some of which formerly carried interest rates of 41, 4$ and 44 percent. 


Facility loans, as distinguished from operating capital and commodity 
loans also made by the banks for cooperatives, are generally long-term loans 
whose proceeds are used in obtaining land, buildings, and equipment required 
for handling, storing, processing, or merchandising agricultural products or 
farm supplies. 


This reduction removed the abnormal spread in interest rates as between 
operating capital loans and facility loans which had existed since February 24, 
1939. At that time interest rates were reduced to 24 percent on operating cap- 
ital and to 14 percent on commodity loans, but the interest rate on facility 
loans was not reduced. 
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. AGRICULTURAL LOANS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS AND SHORT-TERM LOANS 3 
BY FEDERALLY SPONSORED AGENCIES 


The agricultural loans of insured commercial banks rose from $1,628,562,000 at the be- 
ginning of 1940 to $1,824,790,000 at the end of the year. Bank loans to farmers on personal 
and collateral security increased from $1, 094,392,000 to $1,281,355,000; loans on farm real 
estate increased from $534,170,000 to $543,435,000 (appendix table 10). These increases were 
shared by banks in all geographic divisions except the Pacific States in which both personal 
and collateral loans and loans on farm real estate declined slightly. 


The largest increases of personal and collateral loans to farmers occurred in the West 
North Central and West South Central divisions, which accounted for $134,506,000 of the 
$186, 963,000 increase for the country as a whole. Activities of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration appear minly responsible for the increase in these States. Loans on wheat and cotton 
held by commercial banks under purchase contracts with the Commodity Credit Corporation in- 
creased approximately $130,000,000 during 1940. About half of the loans during 1940 on wheat 
were made in the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas, and more than half of all cotton loans were 
made in Texas. 


Short-term loans to farmers held by federally sponsored agencies handling bankable 
types of loans increased during 1940 from $195,000,000 to $210,000,000 (fig. 1). Of these 
loans, the production credit associations held $171,000,000 at the end of the year. The 
short-term loans of Federal agencies handling nonbankable types of loans increased from $617, - 
000,000 to $748,000,000. Such loans include emergency crop and feed loans, drought relief 
loans, rehabilitation loans made by the Farm Security Administration, and commodity loans 
held by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


SHORT-TERM LOANS TO FARMERS HELD BY COMMERCIAL BANKS 
AND FEDERAL AGENCIES, COMPARED WITH INDEX OF 

PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 


~~) PERCENT 
(MILLIONS) 
3.600 | Index of prices Loans not of “bankable” quality } 200 
| received by farmers held by Federal agencies ¢ | 
(1910-147100) Loans of “bankable” quality 
3.200 held by Federal agencies 180 
Personal and collateral joans 
2.800 held by commercial banks 160 
2.400 140 as 
2.000 120 
1.200 - 80 
800 }+—— 60 
400 }— Y { 40 
1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 
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: HIGHLIGHTS OF FEDERAL “AND BANK AND LAND BANK COMMISSIONER , 
LOAN OPERATIONS IN 1940 


The year 1940 was the first year, since the peak of land bank and Commissioner loan 
operations was reached in the heavy refinancing period of 1933 and 1934, that the number and 
amount of loan applications rose over the preceding year. A total of 56,926 applications for 
$235,312,605 of loans was received in 1940 as compared with 49,917 applications for $199,793, - 
979 in 1939, The number and amount of applications in 1940, however, were still quite small 
in comparison with 1933 and 1934, and slightly smaller than for 1937, 

The volume of land bank and Commissioner loans closed in 1940 also was substantially 
above that for 1939, During 1940 2 total of 1/,030 loans for $64,279,807 was closed by the 
land banks as compared with 13,624 'oans for $51,581,500 closed in 1939, Asin 1939, the 
number of Land Bank Commissioner loans closed in 1940 was larger than the number of land bank 
loans, although the amount of such loans was smaller in both years than for the land banks. 
The number of Commissioner loans closed rose from 16,423 in 1939 to 21,766 in 1940, and the 
amounts of such loans rose from $27,417,350 to $36,666,830. Of the 21,766 Commissioner loans 
closed in 1940, 7,246, or about one-third, were first-mortgage loans and the remaining 14,520 
were second-mortgage loans. 


There was practically no change from 1939 to 1940 in the percentage of land bank and 
Commissioner loan proceeds used to refinance debts. In 1940, 67.3 percent of land bank loans 
and 69.7 percent of Commissioner loans were used to refinance indebtedness, as compared with 
67.3 percent of land bank loans and 69.5 percent of Commissioner loans used for this purpose 
in 1939, There was a slight decline from 1939 to 1940 in the percentage used to purchase 
land and to redeem farms from foreclosure for both the land banks and the Commissioner and a 
slight rise in the percentage used for general agricultural purposes, including buildings and 
improvements. Land bank loan proceeds used in 1940 to purchase farms and to redeem farms 
from foreclosure accounted for 21.8 percent of total loan proceeds. The comparable percent 
age for Commissioner loans in 1940 was 22 7 


Despite the increased volume of new loans in 1940, the volume of outstanding loans of 
these institutions continued to dev line On December 31, 1940 the Federal land banks had 
outstanding 613,098 loans for $1, 851,218,349 as compared with 618,456 loans for $1, 904,655,014 
a year earlier. Commissioner loans outstanding declined from 439,076 for $690,879,811 at the 
end of 1939 to 433,226 fur $044, 299,890 at the end of 1940 


Repayments on land bank loans increased in 1940, amounting to $97,412,678 as compared 
with $92,450,413 for 1939. Commissioner loan repayments decreased, amounting to $61,183,159 
for 1940 as compared with $64,005,357 for 1939, Repayments consist of loans paid in full 
prior to maturity as well as regula principal installments. Apart of the total paid in fuil 
prior to maturity represents loans refinanced with other lenders. In 1940 about 37.8 percen 
of the total repayments on land bank loans represented payments in full prior to maturity 
compared with 37.0 percent for 1939. Repayments on Commissioner loans during 1940 represen 
ing repayments in full prior to maturity were 24.5 percent of the total as compared with 
percent for 1939, 
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In addition to the reduction of outstanding mortgage loans of the land banks in 194\) 
resulting from the exces= of prin« .pal repayments over new loans made, there was a furthe 
reduction of $20,303,794 which reflects foreclosures and miscellaneous other deductions from 
the outstanding loan account. During 1939 these reductions were substantially higher, amount - 
ing to $36,700,080. Reduction of outstanding Commissioner loans in 1940 as a result of fore- 
closures and other miscellaneous deductions amounted to $18, 066,000 ascompared with $25,383, - 
000 for 1939, 


There has been little change in the last 3 years in the proportion of land bank loans 
delinquent. At the end of 1940 loans with all matured installments paid in full represented 
77.8 percent of the total] number of outstanding land bank loans. A year earlier the percent 
age was 77,5, and at the end of 1938 it was 77.1. Commissioner loans with all matured in 
stallments paid in full represented 74,9 percent of the total number of loans on December: 31, 
1940, as compared with 70.3 percent a year earlier and 70,2 percent at the end of 1938. 


The total amount collectible (due and payable) on land bank loans during 1940 amounted 
to $189,079,483 or 9.9 percent of total outstanding loans at the beginning of the year. This 
included $40,476,864 representing delinquent installments, advances (taxes, insurance, etc.), 
and related items unpaid as of January 1, 1940, and $148,602,619 representing maturities for 
the year andamounts payable on advances to borrowers during the year. Maturities and amounts 
payable on advances made during 1940 alone were equal to 7.8 percent of outstanding land bank 
loans at the beginning of the year. Of the total of $189,079,483 collectible during 1940, 
66.1 percent was collected in cash, 11.7 percent was extended or deferred, 2.6 percent was 
reamortized, 2.0 percent was charged off or transferred to foreclosure, and the remaining 
17.6 percent was delinquent at the end of the year, A larger percentage of Federal land bank 
collectible items for 1940 was disposed of through extensions, deferments, and reamort izat ion 
than for 1939, the percentages being, respectively, 14,3 and 10.3 (table 1). 


The total amount collectible on Commissioner loans during 1940 amounted to $124, 623, - 
317, or 18.0 percent of the outstanding loans at the beginning of the year. Of this total, 
$36,383,012 represented delinquent items at the beginning of the year and $88,240,305 repre 
sented maturities and amounts payable on advances made during 1940. The latter amount is 
equal to 12 8 percent of the Commissioner loans outstanding at the beginning of 1940, Of the 
total of $124,623,317 collectible during the year, 51.2 percent was collected in cash, 9 $ 
percent was extended or deferred, if 4 percent was reamortized, $ 6 percent was charged of f 
or transferred to foreclosure o suspense, and 18,3 percent was delinquent at the end of the 
year. Comparable percentages “© shown in table 1 for 1939. In contrast to the Federal land 
banks, a higher percentage of collectible items for 1940 on Commissioner loans was disposed 
of by charge-offs and transfers to foreclosure than for 1939. 


Table I.=- Collection and other disposition of matured items due from Federal land bank and 
hand Bank Comm Lon bor? owe? luring 1939 and J9U0 
Federal land banks Land Bank Commissione: 
Item 
1939 | 1940 1939 | 1940 


Total delinquent installments, advances, 
ete. af Of FORE $40,347,135 $40,476,864] $32,786,216 $36,383, 
Total maturities and advanceS during year] 157,764,225 148,602,619] 106,726,980 88, 240. 505 
Total amount coliectivve during year| 198,111,360 189,079,483) 139,513,196 124 ,623,3 
Percentage amount collec ible during the year 


of outstanding loans at beginning of year 10.0 99 18 5 14 0 
Percentage maturities and advan.et during year 
of outstanding loans at beginning of yea: 8.0 7.8 14.2 12.8 


of collectible ttems. 


Percentage extended or deferred ......... 9% 11.7 11.8 9.5 
5 2.6 6 5 15 4 
Percen age charged off or transferred to 

LOTOCLOBUTE 3.5 2.0 4.0 5.6 
entage delinguer end © veg 17.6 26,1 18 
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* 
* FARMER BANKRUPTCIES . 
* * 


The number of farmer bankruptcy cases filed during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940 
totaled 2,622, according to reports of the Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


(table 1). These represented 5 percent of the total cases for all occupational groups, which 
numbered 52,368 for the same period. 


Table |.- Wumber of bankruptcy cases filed by farmers in the United States compared with total of 
all bankrupt. y ca filed, year ending June 30, 1940 
Farmer Farmer 
Total Parmer cases as Total Farmer cases as 
State and division] cases cases percent— |{State and division] cases cases percent 
filed filed age of filed filed age of 
all cases all cases 
Number Numbe Percent Number Number Percent 
rr 384 29 7.6 Georgia ....... 1,720 87 5.1 
New Hampshire . 82 4 4.9 Piovids. ....... 241 11 4.6 
Vermeat ......- 146 18 12.3 South Atlantic . 6 ,OU2 287 4 8 
Massachusetts . 1, 233 4 3 
Rhode Islasd .. 167 4 2.4 908 19 3.1 
ennessee ..... 2,390 75 8.1 
Jsomnecticut ... 4 6 Alab 5 633 34 6 
New England ...... 2,707 83 2.3 158 21 13:5 
7,159 110 1:5 Fast South Centrai 9,087 149 1.6 
ew Jersey .... 1, 336 29 22 , 
Middle Atlantic ..| 9,Ui4 186 2.0 Oklahoma ...... 787 126 16.0 
5,593 94 5.7 593 212 35.8 
Indiana ....... 533 69 12.9 West South Central 1 ,827 424 23 .2 
Illinois ...... 3,467 70 2.0 ; 
Michigan ...... 2, 185 31 14 
Wisconsin ..... 1, 048 45 4.3 a shielded 90 3 3 3 
Bast Worth Central] 12,736 309 564 24 43 
Minnesota ..... 889 45 §.1 New Mexico .... 45 2 4.4 
319 108 33.9 Arizoga ......- 74 4 5.4 
Missouri ...... 968 118 12.2 ee 203 32 15.8 
North Dakota .. 179 144 80.4 Nevada ........ 25 1 4.0 
South Dakota .. 38 11 28 9 Mountain ......... 1,231 104 8.4 
8 
Nebraska ...... 252 72 2 6 Washington .... 1,017 63 6.2 
329 3 11.2 43 5 2 
West North Central 2,97 535 18.0 etteeee 4.500 459 10.2 
Delaware ...... 42 12 28.6 350 565 8.9 
Maryland ...... 222 20 9.0 
Dist. of Col... 197 0 UNITED STATES .... 52 2,622 5. 
West Virginia . 901 15 pe 209 8 
North Carolina 263 96 36.5 possessions 1 rA 
South Carolina 41 5 13.2 52 2,678 5 ] 


1 Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
Administrative Office of the United States Court: 


Data on the number of farmer bankruptcy cases filed during the previous fiscal year 
are not available, and therefore no direct comparisons can be made.* Total cases filed b, 
all occupational groups during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, however, was 50,68° 


1 For the 1039 fiscal year and earlier. bankrupvicy cases were reported to the Attorney General, and fi 
ures by occupations were compiled only for the cases concluded. These data are now reported to the Au 
ministrative Office of the United States Courts, and the bankruptcy law requires that the classifi 

by occupations be made only for cases filed 
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1é increase of a little more than 3 percent in the number of all bankruptcy cases filed du: 
ing the 1940 fiscal year may or may not indicate a similar change for farmer cases In past 
years the trend of farmer bankruptcies has not always followed that of all cases, and since 
? ha een steadily downward Some indication that the number of farmer cases may have 
ncreased along with al! bankruptcies appears in a comparison of the proportion which farmer 
s were of all case n 1939 and 1940. Of the cases concluded during the 1939 fiscal 
year, 3.2 percent were farmer bankruptcies, whereas of the cases filed during 1940, 5.0 per 
ent were in that occupational group. SUere again, however, the comparison may not afford con 
lus 1 ev idence Since it 1S poss ible that a smaller proportion of the farmer cases filed 1s 
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ictually concluded than in the case of other occupations. 


In ad on to the cases filed by farmers under the general provisions of the Bankrupt 
cy Act, 1,748 cases were handled during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1940 under section 7! 
which provid 9 the composition and extension of farmers’ debts (table 7). The 1940 fig 
re compares with a total of 2,598 such cases in the previous fiscal year. Subsection 75(s) 
often referred to as the Frazier-Lemke Act, provides for a moratorium if a satisfactory set 
ent cannot be reached Undoubtedly a few compositions or extensions of farmer debts are 
tall handled under other provisions of the Bankruptcy Act, but data for the 1940 fiscal yea: 
are not available by occunat ional groups. 
na Jour 
| € | disposed 
| of without of without 
| | mposi* ion Total omposition 
or extension| cases State and Rxten or extension] ca 
| posi 083 
nS | ler | ndes 
ec tionl h ‘ 
) 
1935 | 35 A 274 0 () 5 2? 7 
1937 | i] 100 i 2 671 h 7 17 2 54 80) 
T 1938 | 19 103 124 192 2 704 0 0 0 0 
Total 1939 | 10 108 2 369 2.598 0 { 1 32 3 
194 105 185 1,401 1,748 0 0 8 
4 | Q 
| 0 0 0 1 0 17 
| ft) 4 ‘ Tenr 0 3 2 29 4 
0 2 4 14 
) 1 1 7 0 24 
| ) 1 1 f 
) 0) 0 10 10 kla 0 3 1 161 l 
7 18 29 | | 2 7 11 19321 
“1 4 | 
1 7) 57 131 || ) 0 10 
1 16 19 | 4 0 0 7 
| ) 1% 35 53 | y 0 0 2 
Mich 1 0 0 47 18 Lo 2 2 0 43 
WW y 19 Mex 0 1 0 3 
Minn } ) ? 1 13 6 a 1 ) 0 19 
0 0 0 ? 
Iowa 3 12 15 35 
Mo 3 3 108 122 ||" 
h Nak 41 45 Nash 0 3 5 | 
ak if) 1 4 5 9 ? 4 
Nebr 0 1 26 28 1} 4} 5 231 
Kans 0 0 0 30 Pas < 
N ATES | 
elaw > ) ) 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
) 14 15 
1 Included witt 1 he 
Administrative Office of th 1ted é i 
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The largest numbers of farmer cases filed in 1940 under the general provisions of tly 
Bankruptcy Act were in the Pacific, Yest North Central, and West South Central States. In 
each of the following States over 100 cases were filed: New York, lowa, Missouri, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Texas, and California. For all States the number ranged from 459 cases in 
California to 1 case in Nevada 


The proportion of all bankruptcies filed represented by farmer cases varied widely by 
States, ranging from a low of three-tenths of | percent in Massachusetts to a high of 80.4 
percent in North Dakota. Other States with percentages in excess of 25 percent were Iowa, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, "elaware, North Carolina, Arkansas, and Texas. 


The change between 1939 and 1940 in the number of cases filed by all occupational 
groups varied considerably by States, with about half the States showing increases and half 
showing decreases. The percentage change varied from a decrease of 32 percent in South "a- 
kota to an increase of 198 percent in North Dakota. The total number of cases filed in each 
of these States, however, was relatively small. Meher States showing large percentage de - 
creases were Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Idaho, while noticeable increases occurred 
in Nelaware, West Virginia, Alabama, Montana, and Nevada. In actual number of cases filed by 
all occupational groups, decreases were most marked in Pennsylvania, Michigan, Missouri, and 
Tennessee. Increases were largest in Illinois, North Dakota, West Virginia, Alabama, and 
Washington. Alabama was particularly noticeable with an increase of 1,480 in the number of 
cases filed, representing an increase of approximately 36 percent. As stated previously, 
changes in the total of all cases filed may or may not indicate a similar trend for farmer 
cases. 


OF the 1,748 cases concluded under section 75 during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1940, $7 were compositions and 105 were extensions. ebts composed totaled $767,810" and in- 
volved payments of $454,145", whereas debts extended totaled $7,812,179. Muring the previous 
fiscal year there were 78 compositions, involving debts of $257,934 and payments of $144, 619, 
and 108 extensions affecting debts of $744,028. In addition to the compositions and exten- 
Sions concluded in 1940, 185 cases were handled under subsection 75(s). This compares with 
103 cases handled in a similar manner in 1939. The remaining cases under section 75 were 
disposed of chiefly through dismissal. On June 30, 1940, 4,244 cases were pending under this 
section as compared with 4,229 cases on the same date one year earlier. 


2 
Excluding amounts for southern district of Indiane and for Utah, which were not reported. 


~~~ 


Parm Real Bstate Values Rise Slightiy During 1940 
Farm real estate values in the United States increased slightly during 
the 12-month period ending March 1, 1941. The preliminary index of average 
value per acre (1912-14 = 109) was 86 for 1941 as compared with 85 for the pre 
Vious year (table 27 in the Appendix). 


The low point of the series during the last 20 years was in 1933. Values 
increased almost 17 percent during the 4 years following 1933, but have fluctu 
ated little since that time The national average is now approximately 18 per 
cent above the 1933 low point. 


Real estate values advanced in all geographic sections during last year 
except in the West North Central and West South Central States, where values 
remained unchanged. 
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FARM DEBT ADJUSTMENT ACTIVITY 
~ 


Furm debt adjustment activity, according to data compiled by the Farm Security Admin 
stration, has continued in substantial volume during the year ended “ebruary 28, 941. The 
ita presented in tables ' and 2? on this topic are derived from reports made by county debt 

adjustment committees and Farm Security Administration personnel, They cover adjustments in 
the debt situations of farmers chat range all the way from minor changes in terms and condi 
tions of payment to major changes in the principal amounts of their debts. For purposes of 
historical comparison, the data, originally published monthly as cumulative totals since 
September Ll, 1935, have been converted into totals for three periods - September 1, 1935 
through February 28, 1939, March 1, 1939 through February 29, 1940, and March 1, 1940 through 
February 28, 1941. 


Both the monthly average number of individual cases considered by county committees 


the average number on which adjustments were made were higher in the year ended February 
8, 1941 than for the two previous periods for which data are shown in table 1. The monthly 
rage amount of farm debt on which adjustments were made also was higher for the most re- 
cent year than for the year previous, but well below that for the period from September 1, 
1935 through February ’8, 1939. The reduction in the debts adjusted in the most recent year 
amounted to 16.8 percent, as compared with 18.7 percent for the year ended February 29, 1940 
ind '4 6 percent for the period from September 1, 1935 through February 28, 1939. In the 
interpretation of these percentages, however, it should be borne in mind that there has been 
a decline in the proportion of the cases in which substantial debt reduction was the only 
factor in the adjustment (table 1). 


? ’ hang in the volume and charact of farm debt adjustment, 
J, 1938 Peb. 28, 1941 
‘pee 7 sept. 1, 1935 March 1, 1939 March 1, 1940 
- Feb, 28, 1939 | Feb. 29, 1940 ] Feb. 28, 1941 

mthly average of 
Individual cases considered .............. ve 3,791 3,404 3,942 
Individual cases adjusted ...........0e00. 2,144 2, 130 2,494 
Amount of debit prior to adjustment ....... Dollars 7,105,281 §, 087, 881 6, 134,973 
Amouni of debt reduction .........e.cecees " 1, 759, 034 1, 138,040 1, 030, 804 

reduction of debt through adjust 
individual cases adjusied 
Percent 61.5 60.9 55 3 
Ovher methods and combinations of methods ‘ 15.1 21.56 23.46 
t no of number of loans aiding in 
i t. by iit sour es 
land banks. Land Bank Commis 
nad production credit asso 
1 Security Administration ........... 57.8 84.3 RG 5 
ks and insurance companies , ; 1 3.2 2.7 
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In recent years the major prope’ on of the loans to aid in debt adjustment have bee: 
made by the Farm Security Administration such loans represent ing 86.5 percent of the tota! 
number for this purpose during the year ended February 28, 1941 (table 1). In the period from 
September 1, 1935 through February 28, 1939 the Federal land banks, the Land Bank Commissioner, 
and the production credit associations together made almost 27 percent of the loans aiding in 
adjustments as compared with § percent in the most recent year. 


There have been significant changes in the geographic distribution of debt adjustment 
cases during the period under review. In the period from September |, 1935 through February 
28, 1939, over 41 percent of the number of cases adjusted were in the North Central States, 
whereas for the most recent year this figure had been reduced to about 29 percent (table 2). 
On the other hand, the three Southern and the two Yestern geographic divisions accounted for 
65 percent of the number of cases adjusted in the most recent year, as compared with 52.5 per- 
cent for the period from September 1, 1935 through February 28, 1939. 


Table 2.=- Debt adjustment activity by geographic divisions in selected periods, 
Sept. 1, 1985 - Peb. 28, 1941 
Percentage distribution 
Percentage distribution Percenvage distribution of debt (prior to adjust 
of total cases considered of total cases adjusted ment) on which adjust 
G ments were made 
eographic division 
9/1/35 3/1/39-| 3/1/40-| 9/1/385-| 3/1/39-]| 3/1/40-| 9/1/35-] 3/1/39-] 3/1/40 
2/28/39 12/29/40 12/28/41 [2/28/39 12/29/40 [2/28/41 | 2/28/39 12/29/40 |2/28/41 
Percent P P. nt Per nt Percent Percent| Percent Percent Percent 
New England .......... 2.2 1.9 1.§ 2.5 2.2 2.3 4.4 5.3 5.7 
Middle Atlantic ...... 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.6 2.1 3.8 5.3 6.0 7.2 
East North Central ... 12.7 14.5 15.1 11.5 11.6 8.0 12.7 9.1 8.2 
West North Central ... 30.5 23.2 23.5 29.7 25.0 20.9 35.4 35.9 26.1 
South Atlantic ....... 12.9 10,1 10 3 11.4 10.7 13.2 8.2 a) 7.3 
East South Central ... 10.7 9.5 12.8 10.5 43.7 12.0 5.9 $.9 4.4 
West South Central ... 18.4 24.0 22.3 20.7 24.5 25.5 16.6 15.2 18.3 
§ 8.5 §.7 7.3 8.8 9.7 9.8 
2.9 5.0 4.4 2.4 5.5 4.4 8.4 12.8 
United States ..... 100.0 0. 100.0 ) 100.0 100.0 100. 
Percentage reduc Lion oerage debt A Percentage cases adjusted 
in debt adjusted : of cases considered 
‘prior to adjustmenti 
9/1/35-| 3/1/39 2/1/40 9/1/35 3/1/39-] 3/1 9/1/35-| 3/1/39-] 3/1/40- 
2/28/39 12/29/40 12/28/41 [2/28/39 | 2/29/40 [2/28 <1 [2/28/39 12/29/40 |2/28/41 
Percen!’ Pe-vent Percent) Dovwrs Dollars] Percent Percent 
New England ......... 15.8 17.0 14 1 83 § 825 §. 428 68 4 74.2 78.4 
Middle Atlantic ..... 15.6 14 2 13 1 4, 5, 554 4,575 59.4 77.9 
East North Central .. 24.4 12°56 13 4 3 616 2 251 2,517 51.4 50.0 33.7 
West North Central .. 30.4 20.8 2 9 3, 943 4,096 3,068 55.1 67.3 56.2 
South Atlantic ...... 21.5 16.4 12.8 2,344 1,722 1,349 50.8 66.7 81 
East South Central .. 15.7 14.4 14.9 1, 853 961 942 55.2 76.4 60.2 
West South Central .. 22 1 21 0 18 5 2,652 1,774 1,762 63.9 63.8 72.5 
25 0 19.5 17 4 3, 287 3,914 2,755 62.9 52.2 83.3 
21 7 18 0 13.9 6 117 5. 840 5, 734 46.3 51.2 74.9 
United States 2,859 6U 56.5 62.6 3 


The reduction in dollar volume of those debts that were adjusted in the year ended 
February 28, 1941 ranged by geographic divisions from an average of 20.9 percent for the 
North Central States to 12.8 percent for the South Atlantic States. In the period from Sep- 
tember 1, 1935 through February 28, 1939 the average percentage reduction ranged from 30 4 foi 
the West North Central States down to 15.3 for the New "ngland States. 


| 
| 
| 
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The average amount of debt per case adjusted (prior to adjustment) was substantially 
smaller for the year ended February 7%, 1941 than for the two previous periods shown in 
table 2. Also, the average amount of debt per case adjusted varied widely by regions in all 
three periods, ranging for'the most recent period from $4,226 for the New Ingland States, 
which reflects largely the debts adjusted in sine, to $942 for the “ast South central States. 
Variations by periods as well as by regions in the average amount of debt ver case adjusted 
reflect variations not only in the average amount of debt oved by farmers but also in cw. -..- 
tent to which real estate debts, as contrasted to relatively small nonureal catate debts in- 
curred for farm operations and living expenses, are presented for adjustment. 


There has been a noticeable increase for the country as a whole in the ratio of cases 
adjusted to cases considered, although in some regions this trend has not been in evidence. 
Several partially conflicting factors no doubt are involved in the changes in this ratio. It 
would be expected that the increased experience of debt adjustment committees in dealing with 
varied debt situations would result in debt adjustments in an increasing proportion of the 
cases considered. Also, as the procedures for debt adjustment have come to be better under- 
stood by debtors and creditors, it was to be expected that fewér cases with poor prospects 
for ultimate adjustment would be submitted. Changing agricultural prospects also affect the 
attitude of debtors and creditors toward debt adjustment. These ratios must be considered, 
however, subject to the qualification that not all cases considered in a given period are 
finally disposed of in that »eriod. 


* * 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION LOANS . 


* 


On December 31, 1940 the loans held by the Rural “lectrification Administration to- 
taled almost 250 million dollars, having increased almost 36 percent since December 31, 1939 
(table 1). Of this amount, approximately 93 percent was owed by cooperative organizations, 
with the remainder owed by public bodies and private utilities. 


Table |.- Amounts allotted ani advanced annually by Rural Blectrification Administration, 1935-40 


Year Advanced during year Outstanding end of the year 
1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 

1925 10 10 

1935 3, 329 . 3,338 

1937 30, 999 34,315 

1938 54,097 88,129 

1939 ‘ 95,754 183, 243 

1940 89, 237 249, 229 

Total 253 


Advances made during 1940 amounted to 59 million dollars, about 28 percent Iess than 
the amount advanced during the previous year (table 1). Advances to cooperatives totaled 
66 million dollars during 1940, largest amounts being advanced in Texas, lowa, Illinois, Minn 
esota, Missouri, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Seorgia. Advances to public bodies and private uti! 
ity companies, totaling 3 million dollars during 1940, were largest in Nebraska, Washington, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and New York. 
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Allotments made in 1940 were also less than those in 1939, as loan funds provided i» 
the fiscal year 1940 were 40 milion dollars as compared with the 140 million dollars in th 
previous fiscal year. Applications for loans, however, have continued at about the same .eveJ 
as in previous years. 


Allotments of 351 million dollars had been made to 790 borrowers from the date of or- 
ganization up to December 31, 1940, of which 253 million dollars had been advanced to 755 
borrowers. According to estimates contained in the loan contracts, total allotments wil] 
make possible 339,000 miles of lines serving over 1! million consumers. The 685 systems now 
in operation, with 268,000 miles of lines energized, furnish central-station service to 675, 
000 consumers (table 2). 


Table 2.- Rural Tlectrification Administration: Number of systems in operation, miles energized, 


and consumeis connected on Dec 31, 1935-40 
T 
Dec 31 Systems in operation Miles energized Consumers connected 

Number Number Number 
1985 2 0 0 
1936 29 3,000 7,508 
1937 125 16, 500 43,878 
1938 350 57,409 175, 382 
1939 548 181,359 435, 566 
1940 §85 267, 846 674,495 


As of Necember 31, 1940, total allotments to 714 cooperative organizations amounted to 
329 million dollars; to 53 public bodies, 18 million dollars, and to 23 private utility con- 
panies, almost 5 million dollars. Total allotments for line construction and working capital 
amounted to 334 million dollars, for construction of generating plants, 11! million dollars; 
and for relending by cooperative organizations to members for wiring and plumbing install« - 
tion, 7 million dollars. 


State data on loans made and estimated number of rural users accommodated, from date 
of organization to January 1, 1941, are shown in table 17 of the Appendix. 


NEW POLICIES AFFECTING FINANCING AND REPAYMENT ANNOUNCED 


A new plan for financing certain wiring costs formerly paid by the individual membe: 
has been adopted recently by the Rural Electrification Administration in connection with al! 
future construction except that already in progress under allotments made before July 1, 1940. 
The cost of the service assembly, consisting of entrance cables, meter base and meter, ground, 
main disconnect and circuit-protective devices, will be amortized with the debt of the coop- 
erative and will be paid for from the revenues of the borrowing agency. According to th 
Rural Electrification Administration, this arrangement will lower the initial outlay for wit 
ing for each member by $20 to $35. 


Another new policy recently announced relates to advance payments on loans owed bj 
cooperatives and other borrowers from the REA. Advance payments, over and above regular 
monthly payments, will be credited against payments next due, for use in the event of failure 
to make any future monthly payment Many Rural Electrification Administration systems have 
accumulated cash reserves of considerable size as a protection against unusual losses, mean- 
while continuing to pay interest on the unpaid balance of the RFA loan. With few exceptions, 
according to the REA, the return on such funds invested in interest-bearing securities or 
deposited in banks, has not been as much as would have been saved by using the same amount oi 
money as an advance payment on the RFA loan. In addition to building up a cushion of credit 
for the borrower, and saving interest charges, advance payments will tend to provide for ear 
lier ownership of the system by cooperative members, and save time and worry in looking 
suitable investments. 
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MARKED INCREASES IN LOANS AND HOLDINGS OF 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


Loans at rates averaging 85 percent of the parity prices for cotton, corn, wheat, rice, 
and tobacco produced in1941 are provided for under Semte Joint Resolution No. 60, approved 
by the President May 26, 1941. 


The parity prices of these commodities at the middle of May were estimated at 16.12 
cents a pound for cotton, 83.5 cents a bushel for corn, 114.9 cents a bushel for wheat, 105.7 
cents a bushel for rice, 10.6 cents a pound for fire-cured tobacco, and 17.9 cents a pound 
for Maryland tobacco. The latest published parity prices for flue-cured tobacco and for Bur- 
ley were 22.4 cents and 21.8 cents a pound, respectively. Rice and Maryland tobacco have 
been selling for more than parity. 


The financing of 1940 crops by the Commodity Credit Corporation had been completed by 
May 1, 1941, except that corn loans remain available until September 30 of this year. Total 
loans held by the Corporation or held by banks and other lenders under contract with the Cor- 
poration amounted to $579,000,000 on May 1. On the same date the book value of commodities 
owned by the Corporation was $648,000,000, including rubber with a bBok value of $32,000,000 
acquired under the cotton-rubber barter agreement with Great Britain. All loans and holdings 
together totaled $1,227,000,000, a decrease of $58,000,000 from the total for March 1, the 
last date represented on the accompanying chart, but a net increase of $357,000,000 from 
July 1, 1940 (fig. 1). 


AMOUNT OF LOANS HELD OR GUARANTEED, AND BOOK VALUE 
OF COMMODITIES OWNED BY COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION, JAN. 1 AND JULY 1, 1935-41 
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EXCLUDES SOME LOANS ON CORN AND COTTON NOT REPORTED BY LENDING AGENCIES © MARCH 1941 
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Cotton accounted for 44 percent of the combined loans outstanding and commodity hold- 
ings of the Corporation on May |, while corn, wheat, and tobacco accounted for 29, 15, and 
7 percent, respectively. The remaining 5 percent represented loans on, or holdings of, bar- 
ley, hops, naval stores, peanuts, prunes, raisins, rubber, rye, and other commodities. 


| | 
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Changes in amounts of the Corporation’s loans and commodity holdings since the begin- 
ning of 1935 are shown on the chart The low point, at the middle of 1937 when only 123 mil- 
lion dollars of commodity loans were outstanding, came after short crops ani rising business 
activity had substantially reduced agricultural surpluses. The record cotton crop of 1937 
and the return of favorable growing conditions for other crops initiated the expansion of 
Government -financed storage operations which has continued through each succeeding season. 
Recent increases can be accounted for mainly by the chaotic state of foreign markets. 


COTTON: Under the 1940-4! cotton loan program, loans of $152,000,000 were made on 3,155,000 
bales, representing about a fourth of the crop. "=xports of American cotton, approximately a 
million bales this season, are less than a fifth of the average of recent years, and the loan 
program has provided an alternative outlet for the hard-hit grower. However, record domestic 
consumption and the prospect of higher loans on the 1941 crop have resulted in substantial 
price advances since February, and it has become profitable to redeem pledged cotton. By 
May 24, loans had been repaid on 1,316,000 bales of 1940 cotton, and, despite redemption costs 
cons iderably higher than those of the 1940 crop, repossessions of loan cotton of the 1938 
crop exceeded a quarter of a million bales during April and the first 3 weeks in May. 


The Commodity Credit Corporation will not take title to any stocks of loan cotton 
without giving at least !0 days prior public notice, according to an announcement May 21, 
1941. On this date the Corporation held title to 6,171,000 bales, originally pledged under 
the 1934 and 1937 loan programs. At the same time loans of $166,000,000 were outstanding on 
3,309,000 bales of cotton, mainly of the 1938 and 1940 crops. The notes secured by 1940 crop 
cotton do not mature until July 31 but they are callable for payment on demand at any time. 


CORN: Only 101,000,000 bushels of the 1940 corn crop had been placed under loan through the 
third week in May, - only a third as much as was sealed from the 1939 harvest. This smaller 

volume may be explained in part by some reduction in the 1940 crop, by excessive moisture 

content of some corn during the winter, by the longer period during which farmers may secure 

loans, and by the fact that storage for a 2-year period is required as a condition for ob- 

taining a loan. Moreover, prices have advanced in recent weeks as the enactment of pr ice- 

supporting legislation became more probable and as the food-for-defense program increased the 

prospective demand for feed. 


The program announced April 3 for increasing supplies of pork, dairy, and poultry 
products provided for relaxing some restrictions on corn acreage and for abandoning tentative 
plans for marketing quotas for the 194l crop. Through purchases in the markets the Department 
of Agriculture will support prices of the designated livestock products over the period ending 
June 30, 1943 at levels remunerative to producers. Prices of corn will also be supported 
through loans, while the feed supplies already accumulated by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
willbe made available at reasonable prices for the planned expansion of livestock production 


Total corn loans outstanding May | amounted to $191,000,000, including $60,900,000 on 
1940 corn, $115,000,000 on older corn, and $16,000,000 storage advances to farmers who re 
newed their loans in the fall of !940 on corn produced in previous years. On this date corn 
owned by the Corporation, mostly corn grown in 1938 and 1939, had a book value of $159,000, 
000. In all, 521 million bushels, - 32 million bushels less than a year ago, - were held 
May | either as security for loans or owned by the Corporation. This is equivalent to about 
a fifth of a normal year’s production of corn in the United States. 


WHEAT: Under the 1940 loan program, 278 million bushels of wheat were pledged for loans of 
$201,000,000. Loans on warehoused wheat, which constituted over four-fifths of the total, 
matured April 30, 1941, while loans on farm-stored wheat mature 10 months from date of the 
notes. It is indicated that more than half the loans will be settled by the producers deliv- 
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ering their wheat to the Corporation. This contrasts sharply with the situation a year ago, 
when loans on all but 12 million bushels of 1939 wheat were redeemed. 


It is expected that loan rates for the 1941 wheat crop will have been announced by the 
time this is in print. In accordance with the new legislation they will average 85 percent 
of parity. The same legislation also sets the amount of the marketing quota penalty at 50 
percent of the basic loan rate offered to cooperators. The normal or actual production, 
whichever is less, of the acreage in excess of the farm allotment is subject to the penalty 
if marketed, but the farmer having such a marketing excess may elect to store it under a com- 
modity loan at 50 percent of the regular loan rate. 


TOBACCO: Under the program for 1940 flue-cured tobacco, the Commodity Credit Corporation 
loaned $4,000,000 and made purchases, subject to option of export tobacco companies, amount- 
ing to $32,000,000. Loans on or purchases of dark tobaccos and Burley of the 1940 crop 
totaled over $7,000,000 by May 1 All tobacco held under loans or owned by the Corporation 
on this date amounted to more than 381 million pounds, of which 291 million pounds with a 


book value of $70,000,000 were owned, and the remainder was held as security for loans total- 
ing $14,000,000. 


OTHER COMMODITIES: Under the 1940 loan programs for raisins, dried prunes, and naval stores, 
advances were made totaling $5,348,000, $5,574,000, and $5,857,000, respectively. The loss 
of foreign markets has been serious with all these commodities. Other programs for orderly 
marketing of 1940 crops involved loans on barley, butter, grain sorghums, peanuts, and rye. 


Tables 15 and 15 in the Appendix of this Review show all loans and purchases of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation from date of organization in 1933 to the end of 1940, and show 
amounts outstanding and quantities of each commodity held January 1, 1941. 


* 


* FARM FAMILIES RECEIVING REHABILITATION LOANS AND GRANTS 
* 


* 


* 


Distribution by States of the farm families who have received rehabilitation loans and 
grants from the beginning of the rehabilitation program through 1940 (table 1) is shown by 
data just made available by the Farm Security Administration. 


The rehabilitation program has developed progressively from the Federal Emergency Re - 
lief Program begun late in 1933. A rural rehabilitation division was set up in the FERA dur- 
ing the spring of 1934 to provide needy farm families with loans for operating requirements, 
equipment, living expenses, and similar purposes. Although the FERA gave general supervi- 
Sion, detailed operation of the program was left to the States, most of which organized rural 
rehabilitation corporations. 


At that time distressed farmers were given such assistance as they required at the 
moment. Long-range plans for improving the status of low-income farmers were yet to be de- 
veloped. Such plans appear to have been used first in 1935, shortly after the newly formed 
Resett lement Administration was given charge of the rehabilitation program... This program has 
been refined, further developed, and expanded by the Farm Security Administration. 
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Table |.- Farm famili éEveiving loans or grants from the Farm Sc.urity Administratior 
by States, 1934-40 1 
é Net total Total 
Total Receiving Receiving total with — 
tate and division porta loans only| addition —_ receiving loass or outstand- 
to loans grants or 1.1941 
both 
Numb Numt Yumber Number Numbe? Number Numbe 
Ere 4,278 3,224 1,054 180 1, 234 4,458 3,901 
New Hampshire 1,494 1,070 334 39 373 1, 443 1,139 
Vermont ....... 1, 258 944 314 179 493 1, 437 1,984 
Massachusetts . | 744 591 173 166 339 930 §R7 
Rhode Island .. a9 153 74 %4 170 323 209 
Connecticut . 419 359 60 56 114 475 356 
New England ...... § 714 2,725 9,066 7,376 
New York ...... 5, $55 3,978 1,677 719 2,396 §, 874 4,718 
New Jersey ; 1, 321 751 570 126 896 1,447 1, 210 
Pennsylvania 5,575 3,422 2,153 304 2,457 5, 879 4,855 
Middle Atlantic ..| 12 651 4 ,4OO 1,149 5,549 13,700 10,798 
Ohio ...... _— 26, 879 21.737 5, 142 4,775 9,917 31,654 23, 827 
Indiana ...... 13, 858 11,6450 2,198 1, 288 3,485 15, 146 11,7056 
Illinois nal $2,831 27,834 4,997 10,957 15, 964 43, 798 15, 168 
Michigan ..... 15,054 11,512 8,542 2,639 6,181 17, $93 12,174 
Wisconsin ..... 85, 552 20,008 15, 444 33,375 49,919 89,927 28,589 
Bast North Centra 125, 92 754 32 423 53,044 85 467 178,218 9. 464 
Minnesota a 43,725 32,301 11,424 9,872 21, 296 53,597 35, 100 
Lowa | 18, 054 13, 523 4,531 5,470 10,001 23,524 14, 321 
Missouri | §5, 618 37, 768 27, 850 52, 268 80,116 117, 884 51,143 
North Dakota ve] 27, 985 7,395 20,591 31,756 52,357 59,752 26,435 
South Dakota 81, 897 5 543 26,334 29,161 55,495 §1, 058 30,027 
Nebraska ... 17,545 5,427 11,918 15, 445 28, 383 33,990 15, 153 
20, 235 §. 385 13, 850 17,5956 81, 4156 37, 802 16, 87] 
West North Central| 225 ,06 108 ,563 116,498 162 ,546 279 ,044 387,607 189,050 
Delaware ......| 197 112 85 28 113 225 185 
Maryland ......| 1,134 505 §29 195 824 1,329 1,099 
Virginia ...... | 42) 721 19,219 2,499 105 2,507 12, 825 12,205 
West Virginia . 11, 276 7,374 3,902 1,700 5,502 12, 978 10,414 
North Carolina 19, 230 9,085 10, 145 4,671 14,8146 23,901 17,873 
South Carolina 16, 954 4,839 11, 815 7,971 19, 785 24,525 16, 408 
Georgia ....... 32,824 11, 161 21, 563 16, 214 37,877 49,038 $2,154 
i. 4. 15,497 R267 9,040 17,925 2%, 968 88, 333 14, 448 
South Atlantic ...| 19,742 59,684 48,810 108 158,253 105 .00' 
Kentucky ...... | 23,142 15,55] 7,591 20, 380 27,971 43,522 21,029 
Tennessee 15,687 9,912 8, 555 1, 502 8,157 17,149 14, 192 
Alabama , 87, 867 12,873 24,994 30,973 55, 987 88, 840 87,052 
Mississippi 34, 73% 19,540 24, 198 84,352 58,548 89, 088 $2,470 
Bast South Centrai jii 17 O76 63 87,207 198 ,6.9 £04 
Arkansas ...... 43,983 22,703 21, 283 43,045 84,329 87,032 89,979 
Louisiana ..... 51, 279 39,047 12, 232 2,526 ia 758 58, 805 33,459 
Oklahoma ...... 83,563 9,901 23, 662 49, 686 73, 348 83, 249 27,653 
53,018 27.154 35, 852 19, 178 55, 030 82, 196 533 
West South Central 19. ,846 98 8: 7 93,029 114 436 207 ,465 306 ,282 157.624 
Montana ....... 8,454 3,645 4, 808 16, 337 21,145 24,791 6, 952 
407 1,007 2, 400 4,398 §, 798 10, 805 5,521 
Wyoming ....... 5, $32 2.470 3, 162 2,456 5,818 8, 288 4,814 
Colorado ...... 14,429 5, 186 9, 243 5, 809 15,052 20, 238 12, 241 
New Mexico .... 20,379 17. 214 3, 165 3,025 §, 190 23,404 18, 299 
BeigeSas ......: | 2,120 1 102 1,018 11,177 12, 195 138, 297 1,887 
aa h, 228 3 088 3,140 2,234 5,374 8,452 5, 780 
Nevada ........ 591 418 173 55 228 546 518 
MOUREGENR 64 j 27,109 45,691 72 ,800 109,931 56 
Washington 5, 459 2,522 2,937 8,435 11,372 13, 894 4,870 
Oregon 5, 180 3, 780 1,400 4,941 §, 341 10,121 4,301 
California 6.555 2,703 2,882 35,324 39,195 41, 899 5 
9.199 18.7] 58 909 65 914 5 
UNITED STATSS ....| 865 .283 458 494 408 , 786 562 ,307 969,093 1,427,590 37.204 
OS eee 71 70 1 0 1 71 70 
Puerto Rico ... 35 35 0 0 0 35 35 
Virgin Islands 363 0 363 8 387 371 363 
1 Cumulative from beginning of rural rehabilitation program in 1934 Some figures, covering loans of 
State rehabilitation corporations. are estimated. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Keynes, John Maynard. How to Pay for the War, Harcourt Brace, New York. 1940. pp. vii, 88. 


The timeliness of this little book for American readers lies in the fact that we are 
now facing fiscaldecisions of the momentous order confronting England when Mr. Keynes drafted 
his plan in late 1939 and early 1940. Having embarked not only on a defense program of our 
own, but also on an undertaking to deliver huge quantities of materials to friendly powers, 
it is imperative that we devise a fiscal plan which shall make this possible. At the same 
time every effort should be made equitably to distribute the sacrifices involved and to guard 
against the more serious maladjustments and dislocations which would accompany inflation. To 
devise such a plan is a tremendous task. Politicalas well as economic factors demand consid- 


eration. The great value of Mr. Keynes’ book lies in the fact that it makes perfectly clear 


what is fundamental in such a problem, both as respects national objectives and the individ- 
ual’s relation to them. This is a considerable contribution. Too many Americans fail as yet 
properly to appraise the implications to the individual citizen of a defense effort of the 
magnitude that we have undertaken. As a result there is a disposition to insist that our in- 
creased individual efforts in the defense program be rewarded by at least equivalent increases 
in earnings and much sentiment for fiscal policies that will seem to leave most of us in the 
full enjoyment of enlarged incomes. To many this defense effort represents a golden oppor- 
tunity for individual and class improvement. 


Writing near the beginning of the war in the hope of influencing British policy, 
Mr. Keynes struck decisively at such shallow optimism. Repeatedly he insists that sacrifice 
is required of all. "Whilst earnings will be increased, consumption must be diminished. That 
is the conclusion to hammer home. It is beyond dispute." His evidence—rs in the arithmetic 
of estimates which he has made of government needs and potential supplies. Thus he begins 
with the assumption, based in part on the experiences of the first months of the war, that 
£1,850,000,000 represents 2 conservative estimate ofthe value of goods and services that 
the government would require annually to carry on the war. Where are these to come from? He 
estimates that some £850,000,000 could be added to British output by utilizing unemployed men 
and equipment and by overtime. Another £150, 000,000 he believes could be diverted from normal 
depreciation allowance and £300,000,000 From ordinary new capital provision. He estimates 
that it would be possible and expedient to obtain annually an excess of imports over exports 
of £350,000,000 to be paid for by British gold, foreign assets, and credit. Thus he estimates 
a possible annual increase in goods available equalling £1,625,000,000 to meet a war demand 
of £1,850,000,000. These facts permit but one conclusion - the British as a whole must re- 
duce their pre-war rate of private consumption by £225,000,000 per annum. This must be done 
despite the fact that the intensive employment of labor and equipment will raise the spendable 
money incomes of individuals by at least £825,000,000. The problem, therefore, is to find a 
plan by which enough of private income can be diverted to the Treasury to insure the necessary 
division of goods between government and private citizens; to do this equitably as between 


citizens; and to avoid methods which will generate gross maladjustments and dislocations to 
plague the post-war period. 
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Stripped of details, Mr. Keynes’ planis to impose a forced loan in the fo-m of deferred 
income in addition to taxes on all incomes above 35 s. a week for unmarried and 45 s. a week 
for married men. The rate of the combined tax-loan contribution is highly progressive, rang- 
ing, for married men without young children, from 3% percent on incomes of 50 s. a week to 85 
percent on incomes above £50,000 annually. Contributions of the lower income groups are en- 
tirely in the form of forced loans. Taxes begin moderately for unmarried men receiving 55 s. 
and for married men receiving 100 s. the week. Forced-loan contributions rise with sharp 
progression through the range of lower incomes, but in the higher incomes the percentages of 
income deferred fall sharply. Thus progression for the combined tax-loan contribution of the 
rich is embodied entirely in the tax rates. A capital levy after the war is proposed as the 
means of providing funds to discharge the government’s obligations in respect to the forced 
loan. 


To reduce somewhat the severity of the government’s claim on income inthe low brackets 
and indeed to provide some immediate improvement in the economic condition of the lowest in- 
come groups, Mr. Keynes’ plan provides a general family subsidy of 5 s. per week for every 
child up to the age of 15, and an undertaking to keep prices of a small list of essentials 
from rising even though a subsidy is required to prevent it. ‘Vith these safeguards against a 
more drastic encroachment on the worker’s standard of living and with the provision that much 
of the worker’s contribution is a loan to be repaid after the war, Mr. Keynes believes that 
the Trade Unions should agree not to press for increases in money wages on the grounds of the 
cost of living. This would be an important defense against inflation, as it would help to 
maintain a relationship between money incomes and goods output that would permit the current 
price level to continue. 


Mr. Keynes criticizes the more conventional type of war finance that relies on volun 
tary loans to supplement taxes, not because it would be inadequate from the Treasury’s point 
of view, but because of the undesirable social consequences that accompany it. Ina very in- 
teresting chapter this alternative is analyzed. Mr. Keynes observes that if the needs of 
government for supplementary income are moderate; i.e., within the range of what normally is 
saved, no problem or unwanted consequences arise. It is when expenditures rise to where taxes 
and voluntary savings do not cover them that inflationary income is generated. However, under 
such circumstances inflation becomes an ally of the Treasury. By arbitrarily transferring 
income from individuals bearing relatively light taxes and who save little to those who are 
heavily taxed and customarily save much, inflation makes conventional financing entirely feas- 
ible. It compels the masses to restrict consumption, thus opening a way for provision of 
government requirements. But for the working classes especially it is a poor choice. Infla- 
tion forces them to surrender large fractions of their income without prospect of any later 
return. When the war is over they will have nothing to show for their sacrifices - the well- 
to-do will own the bonds. Current sacrifices of working class income would be no less under 
the Keynes plan. But in the end the deferred income would be realized. Inthe post-war period 
the working classes would reap the reward of extra effort and abstinence. 


More than a year has passed since the book was published. During the greater part of 
this period the British Government relied on voluntary rather than compulsory loans to supple- 
ment heavy taxes, ‘lave the results substantiated the Keynes position that conventional meth- 
ods - heavy taxes and voluntary loans are not enough to finance a major war without help from 
inflation? To the surprise of many Mr. Keynes himself is reported to have voiced satisfaction 
with the government’s program in an address broadcast on September 23, 1940. But he was 
"still of the opinion that sooner or later some more drastic methods than those yet adopted 
will be necessary." Others, less satisfied than he with the results of the first year, agreed 
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that more exacting methods of enforcing transfer of private income to the lreasury were im- 
perative. This point of view 1s well presented in the following excerpt from an editorial 
in the January 2, 1941 issue of the London Times: 


"..... About £1, 269,000,000 has been raised by loan since November 1939 Really won- 
derful' though this figure is, there are two qualifications which must be attached to 
it. In the first place, it is not all new money. Much of it certainly represents only 
a transference of investments or an investment of previously accumulated deposits. 
These are not recurring resources, and it is very clear that it past results are to be 
equalled or surpassed in future the volume of new savings diverted into loans must be 
much greater. Moreover, only if new savings are increased will the results of these 
loans have any bearing on economic policy For true savings consist of what is left 
to the individual after the dedu on of his personal expenditure rand taxes,, There- 
fore only if he reduces his personal expenditure still further will he have more to 
lend, and only thus will he free more transport and labour for national war require- 
ments, 

"In the second pla the ivtalt raised far by loans is far from filling the 
gap between expenditure and revenue. ..... Jt can, of course, be filled - it is now 
being filled by "freasury Bilis and aeposii rereipts But it will be generally recog- 


nized that the financing of the war by expansion of the floating debt is unsatisfactory 
and may easily become dangerous... ' 


With this more skeptical] attitude the reviewer is in sympathy. The index numbers both 
of wholesale prices and cost of living of the United Kingdom continued to risetoo persistent ly 


to suggest that the fiscal measures in force until April 1941 were altogether avoiding infla- 
tion. That the British Government in the end was dissatisfied with the result is apparent in 
the new measures effective in the fiscal year beginning April 1. Through further increases 
in rates and by lowering personal allowances and exemptions additional severe inroads are to 
be made on British private income. Sut substantial parts of these new contributions are to 
be credited to the payer for refund. To this extent they are in effect compulsory loans as 
advocated by Mr. Keynes. It is doubtful if the government of a free people has ever before 
made as severe demands on private income. “"ngland’s fight against war inflation has become 


as grim as her military effort. America will do well to ponder the reasons for British deter- 
mination to avoid conventiona! inflationary methods of war finance. England’s experience as 
well as Mr. Keynes’ book can be invaluable to us if we will heed them. 


liebe, Senior Agricultural Economist. 


Bauer, Walter. Agricultural C-edit wm Denmark. Farm Credit Administration. 
Bulletin No. CR-2, Washington, D. C. 1940. 71pp 


The survey of lending institutions and of farm debt in Denmark which Walter Bauer gives 
in his "Agricultural Credit in Denmark" is a valuable contribution to the literature of the 
subject. He describes the historical development of farm credit in that country and analyzes 
its status before the outbreak of the second World War. Part 1 of the bulletin surveys the 
agricultural indebtedness in Denmark and its background; part Il describes the organization 
and activities of the main types of mortgage credit institutions and of other agencies pro- 
viding credit for Danish farmers. 

- oe 

The most important sources of credit for the Danish farmers, the mutual credit associ- 
ations, are among the oldest farm credit institutions in the world. Dr. Bauer’s description 
shows that the Danish mutual credit associations have retained some antiquated features which 
handicap their services to the borrowers. For example, these associations do not finance 
their loan business by issuing debentures in the money market, but pay their loans in bonds 
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and leave it to the borrowers to obtain cash by selling these bonds as best they can. In 

general the borrowers have to sell the bonds at a discount; often this discount has been as 

large as 10 or even 20 percent. Some of these bonds have been quoted at prices as low as 61 

to 71 percent of the face value at which the borrowers had to accept them in payment for 

their loans. The borrowers, on the other hand, are permitted to make advance payments in 

bonds and, if at such a time the bonds are obtainable at a discount, a borrower may recover 

all or part of the loss suffered originally in accepting the bonds as payment of his loan; 
yet only a limited number of borrowers are able fully to make up for their loss in such a man- 
ner. 


Another disadvantage of this financing method, to which the reviewer would like to 
point, is that the issuance and the sale of bonds cannot be timed in accordance with the mar- 
ket situation. Consequently, in times of stringent money markets, the pressure of bond sales 
tends to affect unfavorably the development of the prices for such bonds. Because of these 
and other disadvantages, this method of obtaining loan funds has been abandoned in most of 
the mortgage credit institutions which adopted it originally from the German Landschaften. 


In addition to their obsolete financing methods, the Danish mutual credit associations 
also have other features which do not make this system a desirable example for mortgage cred- 
it institutions in other countries. The borrower is liable for association losses up to two- 
thirds of the amount of his original debt. If the reserve fund of an association drops below 
1 percent of the amount of outstanding bonds, the borrower continues to be a member of the 
association even after complete payment of his loan, and has to furnish security for his 
share in the joint liability by depositing with the association certain kinds of bonds or 
other securities. Though established in the interest of the borrowers, the associations are 
"inexorable creditors" (p. 23). "The ease with which credit can be obtained through them has 
apparently been an important factor in the growth of farm mortgage indebtedness" (p. 35), 
which now runs up to about 60 percent of the total sale value of the Danish farms. Moreover, 
the “liberal extension of credit in Denmark has made agriculture very sensitive to business 
cycle movements" (p. 13). 


An interesting characteristic of the Danish farm credit system is the relative import- 
ance of savings banks in providing mortgage credit to farmers for periods up to 20 years. 
Most of the savings banks are located in rural communities. The funds which they received as 
savings deposits seem to be relatively stable; they have invested more than half of their ac- 
cumulated funds in mortgages. In 1937 the savings banks accounted for 21 percent of the 
total farm mortgage loans, as compared with 48 percent for the mutual credit associations. 


Among the other credit institutions described in the bulletin, the Danish cooperatives 
for the provision of short-term and intermediate loans may be mentioned; some of the coopera- 
tives are organized in a manner similar to our production credit associations, others in a 
manner similar to the credit unions. Of interest also is the chapter on associations for the 
provision of second mortgage loans. Such associations have operated with some success in the 
field of housing credit, but they have encountered considerable difficulty in the farm credit 
field. Or. Bauer’s bulletin also outlines various governmental activities in the farm credit 
Field and gives many other facts which will be of interest to students of agricultural credit. 


Oscar Zaglits, Agricultural Economist. 
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Table |.= Parm mortgage debt: 
United States, 1910, 1920, 1930, 1935-41 1 


Total outstandi 


56 


and amounts held by selected lending agencies, 


Amounts held by selected lending agencies 
Farm Security Admin, 
Begining Total farm Three C 
of year | mortgage and banks|Joint stoc e onstruc- 
or month | debt and Land land 8 insurance es pene tion of cn 
Bank Com banks companies3 farmstead 
missioner agencies imp rove- 
ments = 
1 ,000 1 .000 1 ,000 1 ,000 1,000 1 ,000 1 ,000 1 ,000 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
8, 207, 863 886,961 --- 
1920 ..... 8, 448,772 296, 386 60, 038 974,826 71, 447, 483 
1930 .....| 9,630, 768 1, 185, 765 626, 980 2,105,477 --- 93, 274 
1935 .....| 7,785,971 2,501,824 255,931 1, 258, 900 498,842 62, 286 
1986 .....| 7,688,867 2,853,965 175, 677 1, 054, 770 487, 505 48,091 
BOOT sees 7, 389, 797 2,888,912 138, 499 936, 454 487, 534 32, 657 
1938 ° 7,214, 138 2,835,962 104, 163 895, 470 501, 450 24, 657 3,615 0 
1989 ..... 7,070, 896 2,723,022 87, 362 887, 336 519, 276 17, 281 6, 220 8,949 
1940: 
Jan. 6,909, 794 2,583,901 65, 719 883,414 534, 170 14, 823 6, 353 32, 212 
Apr. --- 2,556, 482 61, 052 --- --- --- 6,617 40, 500 
July 2, 587, 805 55, 050 --- 5543, 472 --- 6, 798 50, 653 
Oct, 2,514, 417 51, 722 ~ 7, 269 60, 836 
1941 
Jan. %6 821, 0090 2, 488, 232 48, 766 9897, 389 548, 435 --- 6,917 65, 033 


1 Excluding possessions. 


2 Including banks in receivership. 


3 Estimates based upon direct reports from 


life insurance companies, official reports submitted to the insurance commissioners of the various States 
4 1935-41 insured commercial banks, 


and the District of Columbia, 


prior to 1935 open State and national banks. 


and Department of Rural 


Credit 


of Minnesota, 


and "Best's Life Insurance Reports, " 


5 Rural Credit Board of South Dakota, Bank of North Dakota, 
6 Including loans from State corporation 


trust funds. 


7 Dec. 31. 8 Revised. 9 Preliminary. 
Table 2.- Short-term loans to farmers held by selected lending agencies, 1930-41! 
Agencies supervised by Farm Credit Administration 
Regional Farm Commodity 
Beginning Commercial |Federal Production | agricul- wn Security Credit 
es banks 2 intermedi credit tural Emergency Adminis- Corpora 
ate credit] associa: credit crop loans 1 . tration 5 tion 6 
banks 3 tions 4 corpora ae 
tions 
1 ,000 1 ,000 1 ,000 1 ,000 1,000 1 ,000 1 ,000 1 ,000 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 

1980 (7) 50,018 83 946 
1981 .....]° 1,986, 360 65, 633 (7) 
1982 . (7) 74,691 49, 769 
1988 ..... (7) 82,518 24, 373 90, 353 
1984 ..... (7) 60.989 27 144, 636 90, 863 64,577 
1985 ..... 9207, 613 55.672 60, 852 87,102 78,794 $2,444 5, 600 87, 162 
1936 ..... 661, 606 47,162 94,998 43, 400 107, 350 65,514 §2, 900 271, 219 
ae 593,614 41,017 195, 212 25, 288 104,972 §0, 397 131, 600 208. 034 
788, 351 40, 464 138, 149 15,592 115, 588 57,113 162, 802 173, 134 
ae coens 1, 064, 667 33,545 148, 037 11,081 116, 725 54,764 209, 808 398,951 

Jan, 1,094, 392 33, 354 154, 496 8,005 115, 775 52, 555 9976, 233 173, 027 

Apr. ® (7) 36, 326 178, 840 7, 888 124,072 51,973 289, 207 149, 855 

July |°1, 182,721 40.033 200, 415 7, 768 129, 548 51,671 820, 454 159, 196 
sas Oct, (7) 49,901 194, 558 7,910 126, 522 51, 384 319, 997 274, 726 

Jan, 1, 281, 355 34,102 172, 312 5, 856 117, 980 50, 458 $12, 946 252, 287 
1 Does not include loans to farmers’ cooperative organizations, which are shown in table 3, Except for 


commercial banks, 


includes loans 


included. 


in territories and possessions. 
cept in 1931 when all open national and State banks are included. 
secured by farm real estate are 


2 Insured commercial hanks only, 


ex 


All agricultural loans except those 


4 Includes data for production credit associations which have been placed in liquidation. 


habilitation loans to individuals, 


3 Loans to and discounts for private financing institutions. 


6 Rural re 


Includes loans from funds of State rural rehabilitation corporations 
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Table 3.- Loans to farmers cvuoperative organization. hela by sele.ted lending agenies, 
United States, i929-4, 


‘ 
Agencies supervised by 
Farm Credit Administration 
Begiasiag of " Farm Security| Commodity 
Agricultural epee Administra Credit 
year or month Banks for ian tion 1 Corporation 
banks | Cooperatives | Act revoly 
ing fund 
.000 i .000 1 ,00C 000 1 ,000 1 ,000 
dollars dollars dollar iollars tol lar 1ollar: 
86,174 
26,073 14, 510 
64,377 136 698 
1932 45,177 156, 280 
9, 866 158, 585 
eS re 15, 211 18 697 157, 752 0 
33, 969 27.851 54.863 0 
2,731 50.013 44, 433 10 1,515 
1.641 §9. 647 53,754 2, 456 2, 603 7,532 
1, $13 87, 638 80,982 80, O15 3,732 9,677 
DE baeienvennewes 920 87. 496 23.723 79. 350 8.412 49, 498 
1940: 
ere 1. 835 76. 252 20 547 169. 122 11, 550 26, 812 
1.754 69 311 19,763 (% 12,673 21, 234 
897 62.177 18, 200 205, 886 13, 355 18, 895 
352 73 132 15.739 14, 278 19,087 
1941: 
1, 490 74,741 16, 451 232, O86 ‘15, 125 27,931 
1 Including loans from State rural rehabilitation corporation trust funds Noes not include loans to 
individuals to participate in cooperative enterprises ani 
| 
or Dp 
194] 
Table 4.- Amount of Federal land bank and Land Bank Comm Lome Loan. losed and eStimatéd “amownt 
of farm mortgages recorded by other lenders, United States, 1934-40 
: Estimated amount of mortgages recorded 
Loans closed 1 by other lenders 2 
Total all 
Period Federal |Land Bank Indi- Commer Insurance] y;e.91 lenders 
land Commis vid al cial com- pierce Total 
banks sioner | banks panies 
Million Million Million Million Million Million Million | Million 
dollars dollars dollars lollars lollars lollars dollars | dollars 
ere iced 730 J 553 0 219 6 110 9 45 7 80.8 457.0 1,740 1 
ee pcen a 247 6 195 9 257 8 164 9 76 4 7.7 579.8 1,014 3 
ee ee 108 6 76 9 255 3 186 1 115.1 60.4 §16 9 802 4 
eee gas eg §2 8 39 7 262 9 212 8 12% 2 51 3 §55 2 767.7 
eee ‘ 51 3 29 1 234.1 210 0 137 4 61.3 §42.8 723.2 
51.5 27 2 225.7 217 8 138.0 67.8 650 3 729.0 
1940 ... 63.9 36.4 225 219 9 145 5 81.2 672 2 7172.5 
Jan March .. 17.9 9.3 §3 4 £0 1 A7 8 29 3 191 § 217.9 
Apr. dume .... 15 8 8 9 55 1 5§ 2 38.2 20 5 171 0 195.7 
July Sept. rf 14 6 8 7 § 8 46.7 27 7 22 3 143.5 166 8 
Oct. | ee 16 5 9.5 59 3 59.9 31 8 18 1 166 1 192 1 


1 Excluding Puerto Rico 


H Based on reports from counties including from 31 percent to 49 percent of the farms in the United 
tates. 


Farm Credit Administration. 


ase 


Table 5.- Sstimated amount of farm mortgag di bt, by States, 
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Jar. J, 1910, 1923, 1930, 1935, and 
1937-19 
State and division 1910 1923 1930 1935 1937 1938 1939 1940 
1,000 dol. 1,000 1,000 a? i 000 doi. 1,000 1,000 dot. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 
13, 055 27, 950 27.613 40,626 31, 290 80, 907 80, 427 
New Hampshire . 5, 647 9, 320 11 (06 12,428 13, U09 13, 268 13, 551 13, 748 
Vermont ....... 14,716 31,537 85 565 $1, 390 300 32,944 33, 638 34,055 
Massachusetts . 20, 206 34, 283 48,984 49 61% 50, 852 52, 276 53, 846 54, 497 
Rhode Island .. 1,977 2, b43 4,632 4 065 4,451 4, bad 4,597 4.548 
Connecticut . 14,601 36, 456 43, 358 47 #56 4%, 506 49, 137 50, 135 51, 030 
New Eng land 70 ,202 42 j "6 ,0U3 8U (83,099 186 574 188 ,325 
New York ...... 146,737 242.611 233,7y1 215 644 215,682 211,709 209, 085 206, 112 
New Jersey .... 80, 555 48,671 64, 206 4y, 49,747 50, 018 60,216 
Pennsylvania .. 93, 424 i72, 200 168, 492 lov. 785 140, 50% 142, sev 141, 578 139, 530 
Middle Atlantic 269,716 “63,382 456,463 ‘3,978 406 4OU 344 400 ,681 395,857 
114, 874 271. O81 272,738 224. 261 212 311 209, 339 208, 005 207, 308 
cae nds 113, 276 2938, 448 269, 913 224. 169 2u7 , 883 203,517 201, 480 198, 996 
i. Pere 267, 361 705,644 614,059 483, 34z 456, 036 439,619 432, 070 420, 927 
Michigan . 113, 278 251, 664 221, 482 137, 493 154, 3.1 180,072 177, 894 173, 969 
Wisconsin .... 198, 219 569, 846 oo, 472 415,741 410, 740 400,472 390, 097 382, 687 
fast North Central 807,008 2,091,683 1,883,614 1,535,00€ 1,471,281 1,433,019 1,409,046 1,383,877 
Minnesota ..... 144,477 606, 134 476, 210 4il, 162 370,947 358,706 351, 030 343,512 
i a 430,690 1,535,943 1, 196, 197 787, 109 721,657 700,729 684,751 657, 868 
Missouri ...... 207, 279 511.571 442, 820 256, 460 260, 70d 255, 230 249,673 238,914 
North Dakota .. | 97, 830 312, 870 239,772 203, Yos * 19u,749 io1, 975 164, 862 153, 459 
South Dakota 84,943 451. 281 293, 080 216, 5y2 191, 550 178,525 165, 750 151,910 
Nebraska .. 148, 366 691,732 510, 453 431, 686 894, 937 375, 980 355,417 334,560 
Kansas ..... ax 163, 859 527, 397 441,747 357, 123 335,999 324,911 319, 404 809, 602 
West North Centrai| 1,276,944 4,636,928 3,570,273 2,894,.+0 2,466,544 2,376,056 2,290,887 2,189,825 
Delaware ...... 5,775 9, 564 9,581 8, 66% 8, 452 8, 300 8, 150 7,979 
Maryland 2....| 28,733 62, 247 50,377 43, 166 43.724 43,199 43, 135 43, 339 
Virginia 22,181 83,374 91, 000 75, 093 72, 333 72,044 71,613 70, 566 
West Virginia. 7, 0en 26,322 26,177 24,459 23,535 23, 158 22.710 22,064 
North Carolina 17, 028 81, 386 111, 880 93, 9u5 89. 81y 87, 394 85.631 84,923 
South Carolina 20,583 98. 154 64, 433 49, 336 46, 890 40, 999 44,921 43, 243 
ee ee 24, 383 139, 878 113, 060 82. $66 61,052 80, 566 8U, 115 79, 286 
3, 880 29, 532 52, 44,151 42,544 41,139 40,749 40, 666 
South Atlantic ... 130 ,334 530 5/9,3 64 09,3 +8 401,798 397,024 392 , 066 
Kentucky ...... 36, 296 115, 793 116, 200 105, 226 104, 8v5 103, 862 105, 299 105, 729 
Tennessee ..... 21,687 83,091 115, 280 92, 316 90. 478 88, 487 87,922 87, 047 
BROOME occ cess 21, 456 67, 569 97, 890 72, 182 69, 038 68,762 69, 095 69, 309 
Mississippi ... 29, 338 139, 942 108, 312 84,489 77,610 78.619 78,080 83,854 
Bast South Central 108 ,777 406,395 432,732 354 34) 93. 339,730 340 ,396 345,939 
Arkansas ...... 17, 485 117,784 99, 085 68, 593 66,877 66, 476 66, Gis 66, 213 
Louisiana ..... 18,683 57, 864 63, 838 59, 750 56,045 54, 868 54,495 53, 299 
Oklahoma . 64, 166 2384, 766 274 971 202, 160 182, 066 172,599 167, 305 162, 189 
Pee 160, 171 505, 786 671,434 6u4, 134 574,940 568, 842 543, 928 530, 172 
West South Central 260,505 1,V015,690 1,109,328 934 ,687 879 ,928 852,785 831,806 811,873 
Montana ....... 16, 952 192.092 129,744 110, 179 106,512 101, 932 99, 308 96, 504 
21,423 15s, 737 115, 547 98. 93,476 91, 046 89, 963 87,441 
Wyoming ....... 7, 363 59,514 43.337 36,709 37,595 37,520 37, 202 37, 023 
Colorago ....-. 35, 492 203, 064 138, 248 109, 359 Lu4, 036 100, 395 97,117 94. 965 
New Mexico. 4,301 32, 297 88.954 27.492 27, 999 27,719 27,325 26,768 
Arizona ..... 4, 338 48.748 41,690 30,797 30, 918 31,011 31, 576 31,506 
6,609 095 51,875 43,757 46,371 46, 362 45, 932 45.635 
Nevada ........ 2,977 25, 053 10,617 17, 464 16, 516 17, 870 17, 492 17,782 
MOUNTAIN 99,455 771,600 575,012 463,423 453,855 445,915 437,624 
Washington .. 44, 203 152, 920 161,557 138, 375 124,829 121, 583 120,711 118, 522 
> 33, 304 133, 368 135,917 116, 405 112, 613 108, 877 104, 756 103. 957 
California .. 107,415 441, 069 614, 810 542, 7u4 532,599 538, 990 543, 100 541, 929 
184 ,922 727 912,284 782,487 769 769 ,450 768 ,567 764,408 
UNITED STATES ... 3,207,863 10,785,621 9,630,768 7859 89,79 4,138 7,070,896 6,909,794 
1 Data for intervening years in Ag~i-ultural Pinan ¢ rew, Vol. 2 No 2, Nov. 1989. pp. 90 92 


2 Including Distri~t of Columbia 
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Table 6.- Farm seal estate loans held by selected lending agencies, by States, Jan. 1, 1939-4.? 
Federal land banks and Tife insurance 
seate ant éivinien Land Bank Commissioner 2 Joint stock land banks companies 4 ' 
1939 | 1940 | 1941 1939 | 1940 1941 1939 | 1940 
1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol.|1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol.|i ,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 
eee 11,179 10, 020 9,411 0 0 0 1 1 
New Hampshire . 2, 220 2,087 1,999 0 0 0 0 0 
Vermont ....... 6, 375 6,082 5, 887 0 0 0 1 4 
Massachusetts . 11, 466 10,991 10, 588 0 0 0 5 8 
Rhode Island .. 1, 883 1, 808 1,776 0 0 0 0 0 
Connecticut ... 9,412 9, 498 9, 398 0 0 0 4 3 
New Bngland’...... 42,835 40 39,059 0 0 0 1J 16 
New York ...... 50, 291 48, 982 47,619 2,404 2, 825 2,027 281 234 
New Jersey .... 14,016 18, 677 18, 808 415 877 817 186 169 
Pennsylvania .. 28,152 26, 588 25, 606 2, 940 2,085 1, 628 800 811 
Middle Atlantic .. 92 ,439 89 ,247 87 ,083 5,359 4,737 3,972 i hi? 1,214 
76, 822 72,928 69,3879 5, 108 4,383 2, 781 80, 217 80, 429 
93, 848 88,941 84,417 11,583 10,089 8,709 52,648 55 .566 
181,975 174, 920 168,003 8,099 6,726 5 064 100, 261 103, 782 
Michigan ...... 73, 487 69, 948 66, 922 977 893 791 8,011 8,056 
Wisconsin ..... 123, 571 117, 861 111, 209 0 Uy) 0 8,791 8,879 
Bast North Central] 549,703 524 ,588 499 ,930 25 ,787 22 ,094 17,295 194 923 201 ,712 
Minnesota..... 161, 816 154, 141 147, 338 882 827 260 47,910 50. 489 
DOE nndvevcose 262, 946 254, 228 247,679 7,601 4,966 8,794 207,962 197, 516 
Missouri ...... 61,118 57, 234 55, 273 2,133 1, 775 757 55, 528 50,097 
North Dakota .. 96, 859 88,617 81, 227 53 89 27 5, 176 4,050 
South Dakota .. 77,572 68, 180 63, 805 476 852 812 19, 479 17 681 
Nebraska ...... 157, 085 147,578 140, 358 1, 679 1, 459 1, 186 47,814 44, 822 
Kansas ........ 135, 596 127, 352 121, 768 2,500 2,124 88 56, 165 53, 819 
West North Central] 952,942 897 ,280 857 438 14 ,824 11,042 6 324 440 417,974 
Delaware ...... 1,319 1,242 1, 156 0 0 0 13 27 
Maryland ...... 12,003 11, 248 10, 758 368 299 75 1, 880 2,281 
Virginia TrTTT 35, 333 33,082 81,172 1, 498 1, 226 202 3, 626 8,575 
West Virginia . 11, 118 10, 467 9, 966 717 517 471 569 602 
North Carolina 85, 268 38, 627 33,055 6, 225 4, 863 3, 626 8,616 8,982 
South Carolina 25, 383 23,627 22, 640 1,115 1,014 841 2,647 2,824 
Georgia ....... 88,972 37,590 86, 219 1,948 1, 686 1,452 11, 841 10, 981 
Florida ....... 17,891 17,011 17,088 0 0 0 578 800 
South Atlantic ...] 177,287 167 162 ,0U9 11,871 9 ,605 6 29,270 29,572 
Kentucky ...... 51, 148 47, 334 44,002 1, 229 302 132 11,779 13, 494 
Tennessee ..... 43, 273 40,578 38, 203 53 0 0 12,717 12,907 
Alabama ....... 36, 821 35, 935 36,111 1, 167 1,926 881 2,806 2,473 
Mississippi ... 35,191 33, 888 33, 869 785 621 439 17, 152 23, 480 
Fast South Central 166 157,735 152 ,185 3,234 1,99 1 U4 52,35 
Arkansas ...... 24,724 23, 388 22,618 1,842 1, 467 1, 220 11,098 12, 246 
Louisiana ..... 25, 260 24, 166 23,979 147 139 105 7,136 6, 785 
Oklahoma ...... 53,114 50, 188 48,079 921 ' 795 246 27, 808 25,923 
ae 253, 693 240, 659 234, 386 18, 524 9,798 §, 995 79,131 85, 460 
West South Central| 358,791 338 401 329 ,062 21 ,434 12,199 8 ,566 125 ,173 130 ,4l4 
Montana ....... 28, 185 26, 952 26, 696 219 189 132 2,152 2, 220 
ee 36, 827 85, 457 84,869 47 14 2 6, 964 6,791 
Wyoming ....... 14, 124 13, 761 13, 464 1,083 976 877 172 140 
Colorado ...... 36,954 35, 371 34,510 1,640 1,507 1,404 3,509 3,101 
New Mexico .... 12, 262 11, 578 11, 102 0 0 0 975 1, 354 
Arizona ...-.... 10, 461 10, 483 10, 738 0 0 0 1, 362 1, 238 
| eer 20, 966 19, 733 18,994 9 (5) (5) 441 371 
Nevada ........ 4,902 3,682 3,491 0 0 0 341 340 
Mountain 163 ,781 157,017 153 ,864 2,998 2 ,686 2,415 15,916 15 ,§55 
Washington .... 41,432 39, 896 39, 269 431 304 221 14,140 14, 190 
Oregon ....... « 37,099 35, 129 35, 400 1,444 1, 103 869 7,563 q 389 
California .... 142, 580 135, 228 132, 943 0 0 0 14, 645 13, 224 
ree 2241 ,111 211 ,253 207,612 1,875 1,407 1 ,090 36 ,348 34 ,603 
UNITED STATES ....|2,723,022 2,583,901 2,488,232 87 ,362 65,719 ° 48,766 887 ,338 883 414 
Puerto Rico...] 12,053 11, 624 11, 282 
1 Data for 1930-38 in Agricultural Finame Review, Vol. 2, No. 1, May 1939 2 From reports of Farm Credit 
Administration. 3 Including joint stock land banks in receivership. 4 Estimates based upon direct re 
ports from life insurance companies, official reports submitted to the insurance commissioners of the vari 
ous States and the District of Columbia, and "Best's Life Insurance Reports. " 5 Less than $500. 
6 Includes loans called for foreclosure amounting to $985,133 which are not distributable by States 
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Table 7.- Federal land bank and Jani Bank Commi:si mer loans Amount outstanding, princtpal repay 
ments, otwer dedwtions, am. Loan Losed, 1933-40 
State 
"FEDERAL LAND BANKS — 
Loans out Decreases in loans Net change | Loans out Ma 
Standing , Loans in out standing Ne 
Year and quarter beginning Prin pal + 2 1 Losed standing end of year Ve 
of year ot! repaymer tu on OL al loan or quarter Ma 
quarter Rh 
Co 
/ New & 
Li Liars 1 1 
1.125 19 954 "3s 442 151 635 4104. 143 1, 232. 707 Ne 
1, 232.707 25 544 8. 435 4: 252 730. 367 +683. 085 1.915 792 Pe 
1915 ‘92 4i $91 046 2 537 245 610 +156. 133 2.071. 925 Middl 
2.071 925 bi bs 345 116. 109, 170 7.767 2.064. 158 
2.064 67 24 563 »1 943 63.092 28,551 2.035, 307 Ot 
2.035, 307 69 5d6 $4,916 164. 502 51. 419 53.083 1,982, 224 In 
1982 224 92 45) 36 700 129 15) 51.582 7, 569 1, 904, 655 TI 
1940 Mi 
Jan March 1, 904, 655 26.70 4.529 31. 236 17.013 14. 223 1, 890, 432 Wi 
Apr. June .... 1,590, 442 20 615 » 206 25 37s 15, 854 10.024 1. 850. 408 Rast 
July sep i 1. S50. 408 22. 99% 442 25 44) 14. 730 13 711 1. 866. 697 
Oct. De 1.866 69% 2% v2 134 32 16 653 15.479 218 Mi 
le 
SANK COMMISSIONER M: 
Ne 
S. 
5) 24 5 70 813 + 70.73% 70, 738 
70, 738 4 210 2 535 7 04% 553, 135 +546. 087 616. &25 K 
616. 525 11 955 6 540 18.495 196 396 +177, 901 794.726 West 
794 726 23.556 ii 650 35 206 77 258 + 42.052 836. 77s 
4 836 77s 46 51S 17 536 64 049 40. 020 24.029 $12 74% D 
$12. 749 57.826 $i. 46d sy 292 29, 395 59, 762, 851 M 
Sheik Wik 752. 451 44 25 583 27 417 61.971 690. 880 
1940 W 
Jan. Ma I §90 Ssh 16 SUS 644 22 502 9 339 13. 163 677.717 N 
Apr. June .. 677,717 12,015 SIR 17, 434 957 8.867 668. S 
July Sept. . 668 550 14. 905 t bho ls 555 8. 725 9.833 659,017 G 
Oct. DOC. 659 O14 17 > 20 356 9 10.721 648. 296 F 
Sout 
1 Includes foreclusures, veiun ary de ur etc. le rease: n loan 
by reason of reamortizations. reinsStatemen 
Farm Credit Administration A 
Fast 
I 
Table 8.- Estimated amour r hy YA ym fu m mo tgape acbt, by geographi 110.1 y | 
“ 
Geographic division 1910 1923 1930 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 ) 
] 
1 ,000 i .O 1 1 .09 1.0 
New England ...... 3,992 § 434 10 092 9 535 9 415 9 497 9,582 9,739 | 
Middle Atlantic .. 14.715 26.526 26 #90 22.477 21. 782 21,516 21,097 20, $68 1 
East North Central 46. 373 125 558 107 082 75. 940 73,814 70,722 68, 129 67, 151 
West North Central 77, 492 282 605 198 276 136 50) 124. 660 116.711 110, 581 106, 334 Mou 
South Atlantic ... %.910 33 533 32. UK2 22 349 21. 362 20.704 20. 259 20,115 
East South Central 8.052 25. 469 25 604 17. 95% ii. 242 16 759 16, 825 17, 170 
West South Central 21. 355 73. 72 675 51. 601 45, U22 46, 267 44,557 43.714 ( 
Mountain ...eeeee ° 8. 666 53 704 85 972 27 134 25. 622 24. 908 24.084 22 659 | 
13, 630 49.472 GOK 44 419 42. 693 42.576 42 066 41 989 Pac 
QNITED STATES 203 88 679 2: 369 357.180 3! 39 UNI 
1 Payable during calendar year. x. iud amu! paid by Secretary of the Treasury to the Federal iand 
banks, 1935 39, and Land Bank Commi: ) 1937 39, as reimbursement tor interest reductions granted bor 
rowers, 
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Table Q%- Average rates of interest on farm mortgage debt, by States, Jan. 1, 1910-40" 
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Table Agricultwal loam: hk la oy insured « comm unks, by State on specified dates, 1939-41" 
Farm real ef aie loans Personal and collateral loans 
State and division 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 ‘ 
July } Jan. 1 July 1 Jan, 1 July 1 Jan. 1 July 1 Jan. 1 
j 000 1,000 1 ,000 
doila 1 1011 1 J 10ilar loilars dollars dollars 
Neiae. 1 $388 1." 65 1 696 1,842 i 773 1, 154 1, 
New Hampshire §54 598 §27 6 23 949 808 943 SRT 
7,978 7 161 8, 1338 2, 580 2, 809 3, 088 $, 271 
Massachusetts 1, 307 1.522 1 301 1. 304 1, 796 1,764 2, 067 1,943 
Rhode Island . 2319 233 241 27 89 81 104 § 
Connecticut 1, 397 1 3b2 1 370 1, 309 1, 357 1. 755 1,597 1,858 
New England ...... 13.393 398 jad 8 613 8 ,990 9,553 9,862 
New York 16, 159 8&3 15, 210 14, 305 29, 127 29,837 81, 389 30,792 
New Jersey : 4.642 4, 366 $501 4,603 §, 139 5, 407 6, 348 5, 366 
Pennsylvania . 24,716 Zo 3*s 26, 098 26.975 17, 270 18,017 19, 334 20, 603 
Middle Atlantic .. 4S 45 16 52 53 ,26] 57 ,066 56,761 
GRAS 89, 39 92) 2 40. 602 41 381 25.528 27,125 2 28,620 30,7384 
21, 548 21, 704 22, 394 22, 469 | 26,674 27.841 31,592 $1, 494 
lilinois . 23 1 23 814 23 925 24, 254 | 97, 253 75.766 2100,953 79,025 
Mi-higan.. 13, 55 14, 452 15. 27 15. 827 17.096 17. 391 2 19,885 20,554 
Wisconsin . 22.774 23 dsi 1 643 25 29» 20 999 20,870 24,919 24, 21° 
fast North Central le z 187.550 168.993 2205,969 186,026 
Minnesota Mee. 18.470 19 226 19.52 20.153 52,503 61, 868 69, 798 $1, 663 
lowa Sas oe 43,507 4 266 2 46 080 46. 425 117, 158 91, 271 136, 990 100, 244 
Missouri .. 18. 749 ly, 19 621 19, 779 §3, 386 59.105 53,730 69,142 
North Dakota .. 1, 495 1. 3&8 1, 285 1, 165 | 8, 786 18, 326 10, 507 28, 335 
South Dakota .. 1,932 1 939 2.078 2.47 17,734 21, 384 23,094 26, 843 
Nebraska 7.544 7.61) 7, 7 627 53,083 54, 270 2 52, 430 61, 455 
Kansas 10,472 10.57) 10. 786 10. 348 41,508 49, 257 2 47,392 69. 469 
West North Central 102 ,1%% 3.906 23 i08 354 ,138 355 426 2393 437,152 
Delaware .. 3, 134 3,312 3.414 3,402 416 42] 622 614 
Maryland ...... 9,839 9 903 9,977 9, 853 4, 109 4,302 4, 344 4, 250 
Dist.of Columbia 94 94 101 17 0 20 2 15 
Virginia . ; 16, 715 16 619 16. 639 15.699 12, 343 11, 657 14,920 13, 477 
West Virginia . 5. 337 5 44) 5.651 5, 530 2.590 2,581 8, 161 3,006 
North Carolina 8, 922 8.481 2 & 983 8 193 | 12, 780 4,474 11,081 7.970 
South Carolina 1, 590 1. 68¥ 1 682 1 674 10,58) 2,571 6, 226 6.028 
6. 966 6. 7 306 7, 238 32, 026 12, 104 17, 142 25,756 
2.579 2.564 2.783 3033 3, 488 4,516 2 38,857 5,904 
South Atlanti 55.179 2 5 999 78 42,646 2 61,355 66 
Kentucky ...... 20, 982 22,535 23. 680 24,054 13, 642 15,042 2 16,406 17, 262 
Tennessee ..... 11. 415 11, 824 12.447 12, 907 49.708 48, 648 35, 988 39, 866 
Alabama .... 4 744 4.822 » 301 5, 303 86, 486 16, 876 2 21,990 18.521 
Mississippi ... 9,025 8. 159 8 477 %. 271 18,098 9, 758 13, 882 11, 379 
Bast South Centrai 4616 ‘7.3 19 908 3 Bu WO 2 88,266 87 .U28 
Arkansas .. 3,887 3.503 8. 655 8,511 30, 662 17,894 19, 752 17, 158 
Louisiana ..... 6, 632 6 069 6, 427 6 314 24,935 17, 787 16,627 25. 131 
Oklahoma : 3,995 4,224 4, 321 4,321 84, 129 32,463 2 85,926 40, 227 
Texas .. 11. 457 11 322 ws 11 240 16, 707 112.975 99.402 2102,572 137,810 
West South Centra? 25 .g - 2 2 202 ,701 167.546 220 
Moatana ......% 1, 059 949 1,946 1,901 11,801 17,776 13, 086 23.354 
1, 144 1144 1,315 1, 303 9.419 12,065 10, 889 14, 443 
eee 990 904 991 948 13, 390 12,732 13, 475 12, 188 
Colorad: 2 533 2 274 2 551 2.598 20,045 25 345 21,606 28, 687 
New Mexic« 452 543 56] §, 969 6, 448 7, 6,557 
Arizona ....... 1 098 1, 046 870 852 8,959 10, 186 9,414 9,670 
2 3. 020 2 862 9,057 9, 359 9,606 10, 459 
a 378 387 350 398 1,470 1,521 1,590 1, 763 
j 10 8] 95 ,432 87,387 107,21 
Washington .... 4.724 4,762 4 750 5, 009 14, 407 17,841 17, 406 18, 883 
i, ee 2. 465 2, 224 2.061 2.089 11,554 11,819 12,629 12, 809 
Califorasia ..., 103, 965 103. 471 100, 340 97 23] 84 680 82,114 74,272 79, 267 
111 ,i54 ] 329 11,774 104 ,307 110,959 
UNITED STATES .... 2543 47: +3 435] 66 ,094 21,182,721 1,281 
Possessions” 112 103 114 12 7 7 
1 Loans are classified according to loca n of ank and are tly comparable by States with data 
for other lenders, which ar ‘ 4 rding tc locat.on of security or borrower. Data for 1935 38 
Agricultwral Pinance Revie Vol. 2. No. 1, May 1939 2 Revised 3 Hawaii, Alaska, and Virgin Islands 
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tO farmets 
with Fedeva 


by produm tion credtt associations, private 


inte mediate 


credit banks, and *egtonal 
Outstanatng on spectfied dates, 1939-41, by States 


Regional 
Production credit asso .ialions Private financing institutions? 

tura 
State and division pil 

1939 1949 1941 1939 1940 1941 P 

tions 
Jan. 1, 

July 1 Jan. 1 | duly 1 lan. 1 Juiy 1 Jan. 1 July 1 Jan. 1 1941 
000 Of ( 000 000 .000 i .000 1 .000 
doitar lu aul dotia dollar: dollars dolla aollars 
902 774 855 306 287 341 352 0 
New Hampshire . 192 176 200 193 0 0 0 0 0 
Vermont ......- 1,219 1 054 1 071 1, 106 195 190 194 208 v 
Massachuseits . 857 §14 765 § 26 0 0 0 0 1 
Rhode Island .. 483 473 343 419 0 0 0 0 0 

Conrfecticut 1, 365 1, 363 1 435 1, 487 29 34 21 35 (2) 
New England ...... 5 ,0.8 4 Me 4 686 530 556 595 
Now York occ 6, 318 5.372 6 657 5 975 12 12 15 14 14 
New Jersey .... 1, 840 1, 400 1 666 1, 234 64 0 67 2 136 

Pennsylvania .. 2. 906 2.692 955 3.049 0 0 0 0 2 
Middle Atlanti lJ .064 9 464 ) 248 76 82 50 

§. 494 6 580 6.73% 6 893 731 872 778 993 (2) 

6,643 7.033 7, 235 7. 068 344 634 5 26 678 
8,444 9,553 9 094 16.739 904 1,144 794 1,018 0 
Michigan ...... 2,692 2. 287 2. 374 2. 408 59 152 85 202 7 
Wiecomsia ..... 6. 193 5 593 5 449 5 833 1,611 1,652 1.812 956 28 
Basi North Central 30 466 3. 046 32 3.649 3,995 3,847 35 
Minnesota ..... 5.417 5. 634 5 42% 6, 233 1 576 1, 637 1.662 1, 737 171 
3,435 4 558 $7038 5. 562 172 524 309 540 2 
Missouri ...... 5, 320 5 776 6 4 §, 362 373 520 536 706 0 
North Dakota .. 833 772 916 1,090 1, 386 1, 267 1, 397 1, 241 3.080 
South Dakota .. 2.805 2, 99u 3.087 3,247 153 161 202 152 251 
Nebraska ...... 3,765 3,827 4.066 3 687 380 321 185 289 40 
DD cceddawe 2,624 2 691 3. 152 4 158 140 101 118 159 81 
West North Central 24 .i 99 26 278 339 4&4 .4O9 4“ 824 3.625 
j Delaware ...... 178 190 279 265 0 0 0 0 0 

Maryland ...... 1,511 1 543 673 1, 709 0 0 0 0 (2) 
Virginia ‘owned 2.534 2.112 2 69% 2.457 119 112 104 112 2 
West Virginia . 799 & 26 938 1 012 2 0 0 0 7 
North Carolina 7,273 1.091 6. 665 1, 338 346 0 277 0 l 
Scuth Carolina 4, 285 597 4,317 661 §% 0 56 0 0 
Georgia ce ew 5, 805 2,037 §. 209 2.176 0 9 0 0 7 
ae 2, 307 8. 486 2. 9&5 4, 355 3 349 37 358 19 
South Atlantic ...] 24,692 ii 25.76b 13.973 538 46) 4% 470 36 

Kentucky ...... 8, 235 3.644 4.025 3.924 31 45 47 44 iB 

ennessee ..... 3.652 3. 292 4 123 8 220 196 30 218 117 \% 

Alabama ....... 2,845 1 65% 3. 234 1 673 205 191 253 247 (2 
Mississippi ... §,578 1 651 7. 469 2 670 2.634 474 2.780 650 1 
Bast South Central) 16,310 10 .2ué 8 & i. 48 3,066 740 3.298 1,058 1 
Arkansas ...... 4,613 1.651 4 411 2.095 1, 696 281 1, 361 260 3 
Louisiana ..... 4, 345 1, 662 4.762 2 389 1, 131 287 1,013 568 1 
Oklahoma ...... 8.502 3 124 4 315 4.047 1. 938 1, 666 2,110 1,942 2 
BE scwadoake 12, 765 12. 627 16, 264 15.87] 12.124 11, 805 11, 450 10.919 266 
West South Centrall 25,225 18 464 30 25: 24 402 i6 .889 i4 039 13 ,689 272 
ee 8, 080 7, 153 S$, 581 7 287 423 404 420 363 323 
Tdaho 5, 342 5,079 5 184 5. 202 388 262 372 297 706 
Wyoming ....... 1,972 1.942 2.506 1 i17 940 544 976 702 21 
Colorado ... 4,796 4.054 5 372 4.441 938 509 845 512 185 
New Mexico .... 3.471 2.47 3. 321 2. 400 463 378 935 569 76 
Arizona ....... 1, 739 1. 785 1 520 1 859 439 0 536 55 0 
- er 2, 287 1 892 2 26% 1 873 2.883 2,558 3.013 2. 345 5] 
ED ecéewe%e 1, 336 1. 190 1, 304 1, 358 214 0 125 21 358 
MOUNTAIN 29 ,023 25 612 26.37 6.688 7 222 4 ,864 
Washington 2,892 2,319 2.569 2.198 1,171 1.017 1,025 998 3 
i 6, 267 4,990 5.979 4,916 438 380 166 48 9 
California .... 11,789 8 641 10. 763 9, 349 2.569 1,515 872 2,707 3 
20 5.920 49 6 463 4 ,.78 2,913 4.063 3,753 g 
UNITED STATES ....4 186,945 153 42! i99 2i9 70 686 39.794 32,316 40 .033 33 116 5 .G55 
Puerto Rico . 7167 1,071 1, 196 1, 626 0 1,038 0 986 0 


1 Includes only loans from and discounts with Federal 


intermediate credit 


banks, 


2 Less than $500. 


|_| 
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Table 12.- and feed loans hela by ine Pam Cicait Administiation, and rural rehabilitation 
loans hela by the Farm Securtty Admintstration. by States. for sclectea dates, 1939-4 
Emergency and feed Loan Ruval rehabilitation loans® 
State and division 1939 1940 1941 1939 1940 1941 
July 1 Jan. 1 | July 1 Jan 1 July 1 Jan. 1 | July 1 Jan. 1 
1.000 dol. 1,000 dob. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol }i.000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 1,000 dol. 
6h2 572 710 $79 3 352 3.599 4,216 4,471 
New Hampshire . 30 24 33 29 719 735 887 930 
eee 54 38 546 43 577 §93 832 896 
Massa hnsetts . 5b 41 64 4% 157 427 5045 508 
Kh ly land (3) +) {27 125 157 155 
RA 22 6 4 ANG 418 $30 $22 
New York ane 174 244 2 4, 048 4,117 4, 801 
New Jersey .... 74 44 SK 8 1,165 1,12) 
Pennsylvania .. 500 502 §61 576 1, 800 1,999 2,797 8, 050 
Middle Atiintwu .. 95¢ 463 5 | 8.079 8 4 &: 
ne 386 344 34% 446 § 3546 580 §, 923 § 759 
405 350 405 375 A. 54 5. 149 5, 5468 5,535 
299 250 295 255 162 § 677 7, 038 7,054 
Michigam 657 $17 435 4.19% 4.613 5, 763 §, 225 
Wiscomsip ..... 1, 756 1,710 1, 1. $381 7 242 7,144 R 389 7 
Hast No th Centrai 3 849 é 6: 33 687 & 
Minnesota ..... 8 432 8, 200 § 174 7,943 4 167 9 372 10, $50 11, 023 
58h 550 R04 7,004 7,371 7415 
Missouri ...... 2,546 2.424 2,450 2 374 12 343 12, 500 13, 735 13.442 
North Dakota .. 44, 06% 43.044 43, 542 42,775 9 343 9 303 10, 372 10, 1656 
South Dakota 30, 309 29. 745 29 725 19 117 13, 323 13, 539 15, 234 15, 33] 
Nebraska ...... 8 151 7 964 8 123 7 910 11 742 11.539 13, 115 12. 815 
ey eee 9 443 9 522 9 42° 9 653 ) 957 9 973 11, 213 11, 456 
West North Centiai 103 .534 449 02.188 j 95 8i ,690 .¢ 
Delaware ...... 54 59 71 54 6 78 123 132 
Marylaad 370 333 390 350 411 asi) 760 
2,445 1, 895 2.440 L 93! 957 2, 326 3 585 3.53 
Nest Virginia . 409 385 414 385 2 354 2 347 3 024 2.9 
North Carolina 2,451 1,549 2.553 1,531 4,573 4,335 3,120 5, 104 
th Carolina 3,457 2, 994 8, 423 2,102 4, 778 §, 384 7, 292 7, 35% 
FOOTER .ccccus 3, 585 2 377 3, 920 2 406 12 295 12 224 14.953 14.12 
1, 357 1 4459 1 537 } 424 5h 91 4.998 5 578 4, SUD 
South Atlant + .270 
Kentucky ...... 1, 275 4 1 27s O00 3 8448 
Tenn SO wets 1,197 957 1 313 2 oly 2 035 2.748 2.45 
ee are 1, 782 1, 628 2 4it 1 3 12 295 12 222 15 168 14,% 
Mia pp: 1, 907 1,574 2 33s 1 ) 10 587 & 910 12 103 11, 35 
451 Centia 6 3 PA 33 
Arkansas ...... 3, 918 3 219 4 05) 29 13 10 13,547 12,219 
LOUIS 1, 941 1 329 D4 i 7,443 6,516 
Oklahoma 2, 824 2 755 2 85% 13) 925 12 94) 14,475 15. 736 
12 11 4 is 437 24 S40 23 167 25, 010 22 156 
Montana 14 504 13 855 14 03% 13 a 4 8 094 1.4 
ldah 1 055 945 1 UY 4 305 » 340 >» al 
Yyoming 2 520 2 319 2 3a! 2 5 19) 5 848 7, O81 6 
4,104 3, 950 4 13: 3 95% Y 9 O55 10.749 10 
New Mex) 2.923 2 742 2,555 2.723 513 3 188 8 29) 
201 239 224 1,139 1, 206 1, 278 
1,542 1 449% 1,461 } 512 3,592 035 3.9 
5 52 465 476 441 4 
26 ,9i 4 6 f 40.3: 
Washington 1,114 918 1 55 1, 774 1,529 4 385 4, 892 49 
ee 391 350 409 358 3 048 3,072 3,372 3,22 
605 4346 705 504 5 411 638 5, 855 839 
UNITED STATES ....|} *179,812 °167,795 °180.79 8 276,138 320,323 3 
Possess ions® 354 535 420 574A 49 94 130 160 
1 Inv ludes drought relief loans made during 1934 and 1935 2 4 individuals only In: ludes 3 
from funds of State rural rehabiii:arion poration 3 | han $500 4 Includes $12,000 ¢ 
sable by States 5 In: ludes $16 000 nor a able by b des $12 000 not al ab by 
States 7 Includes $17,000 not allo able by air 8 Pue » R and Virgin Island: 
Data obtained from Farm Credit Adminis: n and Farm y Admin aiion 


Farm Security Aamini«t 
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ation Loans 


Number of indiviaual to: 


of by Otates, dan. i, 4 
Low ns individuals 
Loans t« 
Number of Construction |Tenant pur- teed 
individua] of farmstead] chase and P 


habilitation 


borrowers improvements] development 

4 1,000 ,000 

Yumbe 1ollais toll dollars dollar 
3, 920 471 54% 3 
1,143 921) 24 98 
1.994 20% a" 
0 
21 4 0 
322 0 
4,823 301 514 234 
1, 235 121 169 304 
5 O38 050 848 395 
24 05% 759 1, 4935 9 
11, 875 35 1, 378 102 
15. 49! 054 2,370 0) 
12, 28% , 226 3) 
2h 78. SA0 931 4% 
) 39 205 13% 
25, 372 022 1 797 
14, 743 7.415 2,621 15 
51, 503 13.442 2,532 518 
25,553 10 154 482 273 
30 144 15, 331 773 45 
15 323 12 &15 1,501 155 
17,059 13. 455 1, 407 58 

204 132 73 0 
1 457 779 319 
12. 1.425 74 
10,524 935 547 2,352 
18 548 100 3,189 1, 381 
17 15) 155 2,905 128 
33. 49% 1 129 4,549 173 
14,775 505 369 49 
61 13 4 43 
21,304 O75 1, 943 0 
14, 739 452 2, 798 1,100 
38, 183 14, 9&2 4,159 988 
33, 477 11. 369 3,898 9146 
S459 i2,82 3 006 
4 1 19 1.%97 
44. 020 1% 2, 300 1,352 
25 185 15,735 3,157 
7,555 22, 755 7,199 5738 

6 
6 979 425 257 594 
5 552 417 293 155 
4, $28 701 115 37 
12 204% 10 2845 601 4”? 
1K 299 2.051 185 4% 
1, 909 24% 93 252 
5, 798 90] 105 L00 
423 26 23 
A 978 349 
4.333 226 281 17 
>, 047 &39 93 112 
923 
570 150 992 184 
from funds of State rural rehabilitation corporations and by the Res 
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7,049] 
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14,471 
ntrab, 13.174 
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5.084 
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Table Lenant pur: hase loan: approved by Farm Secwity Administration. Number of 
acreage. (Ost Of properttes, and amount of loans, by States, J: om organtzation t 
Cost of properties 
Cost borne Tenant 
Sia'e and division} Borrowers} Acreage [Original Cost of iby borrow-] purchase 
purchase added im- Total cost ers loans 
pi..@e provemen's 
Numher Ac ve Doliars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dolla 
eee 19 2,367 57,070 13, 750 70, ¥20 0 10, 620 
New Hampshire . 4 448 18, 925 4, 740 23, %%5 0 23,455 
Vermont ...... 19 1, 870 13,470 5, 732 49, 202 0) 49, 202 
7 RNG h, 047 8h. 248 RRS $5, 8457 
Rhode Isiand .. 2 49 5, 594 3, 189 4 RRS 0 
Conne:ticut ... 7 428 45,05 4, 282 50,342 49 5387 
New ...... 4Q BS 22 38 j 9] ORY 
New York ...... 105 15 723 484, 532 $0, 250 554, 882 770 554 112 
New Jersey 25 2,711 182,851 6,799 199,440 | 0 199. 830 
Pennsylvania 173 22, 343 948, 933 155,779 1,104, 712 8. Tee 1,102 935 
Midal- Atlantu .. 303 4 87 1 516,428 2,828 1 254 2 by 1.886 
231 25 747 1.698, 799 252, 978 1,951.777 19 09] 1, 932.53 
170 19, 331 1,361 524 218 485 1.580, 009 §, 4679 1,573, 330 
a ee 257 35 92% 2,328, 295 342, 929 2,671, 224 26,241 2,544, 9838 
113 14 190 780,128 115, $71 895, 799 3,077 893, 722 
Wisconsin ..... 144 19,391 980,578 152, 093 1,132, 77) 10,553 1,122, 118 
Gast North Central 915 587 7.149 ,083 154 § .232 65 74 § 839 
Mipnesocta ..... 272 49 184 2,104 691 247, 783 2,352,474 24,275 2,325 199 
eee 422 58 105 3,463, 927 414,405 3. 878, 333 55,255 3,822, 058 
Missouri ...... 460 73.932 2,390, 391 570, 558 2.961, 059 5, 243 2, 955. B15 
North Dakota 11% §1 315 $15,501 157,579 773 O80 15 773.065 
South Dakota 117 62,327 765, 025 139 490 904,515 2, 285 902. 229 
Nebraska ...... 170 4% 735 1 496, 301 190, 742 1 587 043 131 1,580 912 
eee ee 198 48,170 1, 49%, 385 235,444 1, 733, 829 5 15] 1 728, 578 
West North Central ,771 i2,334 ,22] 956,722 4 290,333 19,366 190 
Yelaware ...... 1s 2,294 75,418 11 158 87,585 50 445 
Ma: yland 58 531 30% 458 50 718 359,175 350 
Virpinta 308 45 135 1 340 395 372 745 1733 151 1.977 1,711. 184 
West Vitpinta 1)9 15, 025 517 3)8 135 §52 0 42, 951 
North Carolina 775 717.474 2 597 757 1, 023, 585 3,721, 352 3,571 3,717. 7% 
youth Carolina 743 85 029 2 089 504 1, 034, 323 3.123, 27 5 423 3.115, 304 
j 1, 244 162 919 3,155, 481 1,743, 924 4,909,405 7,393 4,902,012 
119 15,745 257,371 182,427 449, 998 410 149, 558 
mith A 3 366 d $62 + O94 15 .017,1! 274 L4 
Kentucky ...... 275 34,483 1, 921,725 $47,541 2,169, 265 8, 183 2161, 048 
Tennessee ..... 547 70.058 2,502,559 735,645 3,238 215 2 803 3. 234,412 
1,131 123 072 3,025, $92 1, 955, 585 4,582,277 14, 955 4,567,311 
Mississippi . 1, 207 114 190 3,078, 778 1,831 908 910, 585 285 i 910. 401 
Fast South Central 3.) 40 3 503 | 10.429 7644 4 590 6&0 27 239 73 
870 91 041 2 496 752 1 479.737 3 490 507 2, 
Louisiana ..... 551 45.437 1, 658, 403 1,210, 254 2,898, 757 1,945 897,142 
Oklahoma ...... 433 95,575 2.711, 128 3 397 R802 18 044 3,379, 754 
3, 122 183 478 5. 782, 302 1, 879, RHA 7.592. 168 21, 202 7,640,955 
West South Central 3,088 4¥i6 532 12,588 5 256 , 54. 1/845 22 4i 3 4 
27 10,819 194, 435 76, 908 271 3438 0 271, 343 
31 3,14] 247, 253 51, 003 298, 253 0 298, 255 
2” rr 14 2.472 91,919 28, 821 119, 840 2,055 117,775 
Lorago 5 19, 276 517, 833 129, 709 547,542 5,397 142.945 
New Mexico 23 8,927 144,179 52,472 195, 45] 0 196, S51 
13 783 84 923 215 93,138 0 93 13% 
18 1,450 114,297 15, 437 133, 134 0 133,154 
Nevada 8 1,120 25,150 1, 900 27, 050 0 27,050 
Yournturr 7 42.088 419,089 367 855 123 
Washington .... AG § 802 205, 492 44,195 250, 588 550 350,138 
32 4.353 229,117 53,178 282, 295 195 222 100 
alifornia . R3 3 883 577.525 107. 869 685.395 0 5R5. 395 
i6] 15 .038 1i3 ,135 205 338.3 745 
UNITED STATRS 12,994 1,792,425] 57,335,873 18,283,608 284 
115 3,247 298 587 286 553 585, 140 2. 900 82 240 
Puerto Rico 97 4,479 410,029 $5, 98) 477 010 150 47h 
1 In ludes supplemental loans and loans from State rural rehab tatyon rporation trust fund 
2 li ludes fees imcidental to the purchase of properties, amour ng $477,588 in the United Sta 
$5,952 in Hawars, and $4,698 in Puerto Kicu 
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Table 15.- Commodity Credit Cor poration. 
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Cotton, corn, wheat, and othe? 


loans made, by States, 


1940 and cumulative since organization 1 
State and Calendar year 1940 Cumulative, 1938 through 1940 
division Cotton | Corn | Yheat | Other | Tc. al Cotton | Corn | Wheat | Other | Total 
1,000 1 ,000 1,000 1 ,000 ,000 1,000 1,000 Z ,000 i ,000 1 ,000 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars} dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
--- --- -- - --- --- --- --- 10, $54 19, 385 
--- --- --- -~- --- - 293 --- 293 
ae --- --- 95 95 -- -- 105 21 126 
North Atlantic --- --- 95 95 - 398 10,677 11,075 
-- 84] 3 222 A WGA 2.116 4 882 --- 5.998 
--- 3. 782 2.695 9, A07 3 422 203 13, 132 
- 49,454 WO HY 124 510 14 978 32, 156 171.744 
38 25% 205 38 473 3 514 
ere: --- 73 25 1 99 - 141 4 235 189 4 565 
B. Central --- 54,188 18,370 250 70.808 136,312 28,090 32,56] 196 .953 
--- 21, 499 8,152 30,518 --- 39,573 21,954 1, 259 61.896 
--- 84,869 2, 166 11 87,046 ~-- 230,938 4, 130 152 235, 220 
489 2,794 §, 565 9, 828 12,672 8, 155 14, $42 1,028 35, 497 
N. Dak. --- 38 48,034 1,483 44,555 --- 38 297 1, 893 $9, 231 
S. Dak. --- 4,887 19, 371 792 15,950 --- 19, 135 15, 221 937 27, 324 
ee --- 6, 755 11, 497 125 18. 287 --- 43, 226 19, 068 141 62, 485 
BO cesses --- §69 83 752 201 34 $22 -- 4, 190 53,854 201 58. 245 
W. N. Central “69 121,511 4.479 240,906 12,872 336,288 [96.276 5 ,6i4 550 ,848 
ae --- -- 1 1 --- --- 1 -- 1 
--- 4] -- 4) --- 47 --- 47 
32 --- 135 1, 240 1, 407 2, 315 274 2, 834 5, 423 
--- --- 8 --- 39 39 
eee 1,771 --- -~- 1,771 26, 245 --- --- 1, 885 28, 130 
5,998 --- 5,996 41, 470 --- -~- 41,470 
8, 354 --- 436 1! 799 84, 899 --- -- 35,997 120, 696 
7 --- - 7 283 --- — ~-- 283 
South Atlantic 16,160 --- i185 7.676 24.02] 155 ,012 --- 36] 40,716 196 .089 
--- 7 458 A7 | 946 ~-- 139 1012 3, 272 4,423 
421 - 219 AN) 59, 489 511 740 57,749 
5,315 --- 5 191.730 - 191, 760 
8, 380 --- ARN 95,449 - 95.829 
B. S. Central . 9,416 7 537 & 248 078 39 523 10.012 259.752 
ae 5, 695 - 19 5, 575 92,035 19 - 92.045 
7,102 7.102 45, 315 -- 45.316 
GS waeeed 8, 480 -- 14, 755 1] 23, 244 28,592 --- 23, 200 12 51, 804 
re 71, 179 --- 12.815 5 84.991 240, 392 --- 30, 479 3, 283 274.154 
W. S. Central 92 --- 28 i6 ,Oi4 406 ,335 53 ,689 3,295 463 
--- --- 19,077 55 19, 143 --- --- 34,924 846 35.010 
--- --- 3, 747 72 3,819 --- --- 9,604 RA 9. $88 
--- 515 1 5148 838 254 1,992 
--- - 2. 137 15 2 162 3.895 315 4, 298 
N. Mex 199 527 4959 514 453 5. 925 
1, 868 1, ° $8, 11, 449 --- -~- 11. 449 
--- --- 414% --- 1, 433 505 1 933 
Mountain ...... 2,058 26 ,239 58 28 145,408 87 5i ,209 1,697 
--- 8. 464 16 45 --- 20,5438 18 29. 579 
--- 3.394 11 2 A495 19 750 70 10. 820 
8,983 89 5.280 14 452 22, 311 --- 172 13,809 35. 292 
8 ,983 --- 9,952 5 4 24 22 --- 31 485 13,895 67 .69/ 
1933 34 cotton 
pool loans --- 51, 415 --- 41,415 
Other unallo- 4 
cated ..... 395 “49.800 741 195 | 3495, 907 1, 970 #80,515 4188. 393 
UNITED STATES 130,098 175.708 197 558 58.257 56i 363,031 198,973 2.054.937 


1 Inciudes face amounts of loans made dire: +i 
and other lending agencies, and commodi: 


by 


tion of the association, 


2 Includes 1939 dark tob 


flue cured tobacco loans 


acco purchases of $453,000 
of $5, 381,000. 


3 Includes the 1983 cotton loans of %99 498.990 for wh 
4 Includes 1939 flue cured tobacco pu- 


hased by Commodity Cr 
are distributed accord 
tly to 


y by Commodity Credit Corporation, 
1es 
cooperatives to producers of 1940 cotton 
ing the loan, whereas loans made dire< 


ing 


cooperative associations 


ich State data a 


of $32 984 990 and the tobacco 


guaranteed loans made by banks 

edit Corporation. Guaranteed loans made 
to the location of the producer receiv 
are distributed according to the loca 


1940 flue cured tobacco purchases of $32,020,000, and 1940 


re not available, 


programs sho 


Co 


wn in footnote 2 
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lable 16.- Commodity Credit Corporation Loan ana pu avons fiom date of organization through 19% 
and ivan. Out: ianding ana  ummcditic: ownmea. dan. 1. 
Loaus Commodities (quantity) 
Commodity and Ou.siandine Jan. 1, 1941 Total Held —_—" 
‘ Total pledged Jan.1,1941 
year produced 2 Jan.1,1941 
made 1 Heid by Heid by Unit for loans] as secur by Corpo 
Corpora banks and Total or pur ity for ations & 
t:on 2 others chased 1 loans 3 
1 ,000 i ,000 1 ,000 1,009 1,000 1 ,000 1,000 
Lloliars tollar dollars doliars units units units 
1940 128.876 1 58 126 927 510! Bale 2.674 2, 666 
1439 1 324 4594 0 964] d 80 21 0 
Previou 5 887 989 44 493 53 617 9% 680 de 16, 786 2,010 6. 185 
POURS 1.618.159 47 80 dus Ub au 19,440 4 ,697 6,16: 
1940 2, 955 68 3.874 3,942} Bu 6, 468 6, 468 0 
Resealed 1938 and 1939 0 108. $03 i) 108, 603 dc 0 166, 197 0 
1939 ; ais Ke ea 171 821 51 553 23 51,576 do. 301, 842 89,972 6 176,011 
299, 94 24,490 do 595,913 88, 418 
794 74 3 89? 88 iy 904 ,223 301 ,055 176 
Whe at 
1940 196 458 ». 5389 188, 893 195, 432 du 272, 192 270, 468 0 
1989 117. 355 7115 0 7,115 do 167, 694 10, 009 665 
Prev ions 49 215 0 0 0 du 85. 745 0 0 
Teta 363 13 658 188 ,893 202 448 1 52: 280 .477 606 
i940, flue cured 37, 400 6. 0 6.049; Lb 202, 585 84,712 167,774 
1939, flue cured ..... 83 984 v i) 0} ds 173.777 0 160, 107 
959 0 471 du 8,922 4 838 8. 381 
§ 56Y 0 0 0 d. 75. 382 0 
&41.9i2 ) 0 6.20] a 7 460 666 39,545 
Peas and vetch 1940 . 8 1, 659 i) 0 0 du. 6 45, 309 0 2 284 
Ba y BOOP weenerx 2,271 88 2.092 2,180 Bu, 7,120 6, 829 0 
Buites. 
19 20 0 20 Lb. 46 66 
32.187 9 0 0 do, 127, 190 0 
0 0} do 1, 538 0 0 
269 0 0} Ton 14.6 0 0 
g hun, 1940 4 Bu. 82 82 0 
1, 971 0 97i| Lo. 7,077 8, 970 0 
Me Arial 
1y40 1, 227 1, 220 0 1 220] Ton 19.5 19.1 0) 
rte 13,119 0 9 0 av 220.8 0 
$71 210 210 Lt 8, 705 956 0 
1940 eee 1, 209 1. 276 0 1 276) Ton 20.9 20 9 vu 
Previous ‘ aye 2,754 0 0 do 78.9 0 0 
i 
1940 4,054 4.215 0 4 215] Go, 86 9 86.9 
8 9338 9 366 0 3466 do 76 4 0 
ve 
rrr 1 479 61 1, 416 1 477 Bu. 8,933 8 930 0 
1939 pine’ 567 209 0 209 do 1 500 468 i) 
Nort ant mohar 
1938 and 1939 16, 530 v0 0 0 Lb 93,978 0 0 
tore 
5. 760 5 0 5 Bol 557 553 0 
curmentine ... 627 §46 0 646 Gal 2,939 2,936 
rosin , 20,419 12, 250 0 12 250 Bol. 1,974 856 U 
Lurpentine ..... 6. 85s 455 0 485] Gal 23, 945 1, 822 0 
Tutal naval stores 33 9 0 9 . 82 
280 .2.4 376 .850 627.068 
1 Loans made directly by Commodity Credit Corp ration and guaranteed ioans made by banks and other lending 
agen \és. Renewals, extensions, ana advances are exc iudea includes purchases as indicated in foot 
notes 7 and 8, 2 Includes disbursements py .ne Corporation fcr certain charges, including storage. 8 In 
clades collateral for loans heid by the Corporation and by banks and others, 4 The Corporation also owned, 
90.746 long tons of rubber delivered pursuan! io the co ten rubber barter deal with the United Kingdom 
& Includes $51 416,000 loans to the Cotton Prodn « Poo, iv 1933 and 1984 The number of bales involved, 
cx: luded from the quantities placed under oan. 6 Includes .orn of the 1937 and 1938 crops. 7 Toba 
tiguies tnclude purchases as toliicws. 167 775 090 pounds of 1940 tlue-cured, $82,019,000; 173,777,000 poonas 
co? 1989 flue cured, $83 984,000, and 3 381, 000 pounds of 1939 dark tobaccos, $453,000. 6 Purchases only 
% liquidation of the collateral nad b-en completed but certain pro.eeds were tied up by litigation 
based on data supplied by Commodity Credit Corporation 
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Table 17.- Rural Blectrification Administration: Loans made and number of rwral consumes connected, 
from organization to Jan. 1, 1941 
Rural consumers 
Loans made connected 
ember Classified by Classified by 
of type of borrower purpose Having 
State and division bor- wiring, 
po Total |Cooper- iring, plumbing, Total 
were ative Public | Private |Construc-| plumbing | and other 
associ- [bodies ajutilities| tion @ | an other] loans 
ations 4 
1,000 1 ,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Number dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars Number Number 
 cnceeewna 2 254 254 0 0 248 11 127 871 
New Hampshire . 1 533 538 0 0 522 11 135 605 
Vermont ....... 2 407 407 0 0 896 1] 101 561 
Massachusetts , 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Rhode Island ., 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Connecticut ... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
New England ...... Pr) 1,194 1,194 0 0 1,161 33 363 1,537 
New York ...... 1 1, 668 0 0 1, 668 1, 668 0 0 8, 876 
New Jersey ... 2 416 416° 0 0 412 "4 44 1. 142 
Pennsylvania ., 13 7, 368 7, 368 0 0 7, 801 67 744 18, 894 
Middle Atlantic .. 16 9,452 7, 784 0 1,668 9,381 71 788 23,412 
eee 27 13, 602 13, 602 0 0 13, 489 113 1, 104 89, 422 
Indiana ....... 44 15, 956 15, 526 0 430 15, 907 49 554 50, 095 
Illinois .,.... 27 13, 649 13, 568 0 81 13,552 97 895 33, 316 
Michigan ...... 13 10, 628 10. 6 0 0 10, 389 239 2. 899 22, 992 
Wisconsin ,.,.. 28 12,815 12, 7% 82 0 12, 584 231 1 955 23, 323 
Bast North Central 139 66,650 68,057 82 511 65 ,921 729 6,907 169,148 
Minnesota ..... 43 17, 694 17, 694 0 0 17, 349 845 2, 568 84, 544 
i diesen Geen 50 17, 151 17,019 95 87 17, 057 94 724 85, 280 
Missouri ,..... 85 10,084 9, 972 0 112 9, 955 129 1, 605 28, 519 
North Dakota .. 5 1, 803 1,803 0 1, 7380 78 570 8, 488 
South Dakota .. 6 1, 130 1, 130 0 0 1, 110 20 164 1, 578 
Nebraska ..., . 25 8,631 0 8,631 0 8, 855 276 2,605 18,442 
Kansas .,,..... 20 4, 835 4, 800 0 35 4, 787 48 532 9, 304 
Vest North Central 184 61,328 52.418 8,726 184 60,343 985 8,768 121,108 
Delaware .,.,, ‘ 1 809 809 0 0 806 3 24 2, 098 
Maryland ,..... 2 770 770 0 0 770 0 0 1, 783 
Virginia ...... 15 6, 495 6, 124 0 $71 6, 434 61 784 15, 890 
West Virginia . 2 532 582 0 0 5 28 4 40 1,092 
North Carolina 30 6,594 6, 297 88 209 6, 415 179 8,011 20, 208 
South Carolina 18 4, 258 2, 090 2, 168 0 4, 205 53 643 18, 896 
Georgia ....... 43 12. 529 12, 421 0 108 12, 029 500 7,199 45, 907 
11 1,772 1; 560 212 1,716 56 1,091 4,637 
South Atlantic ... 122 33,759 30 ,603 2,256 900 32,903 856 12,792 110,506 
Kentucky ...... 24 7,673 7,603 0 70 7,562 111 1, 692 23, 818 
Tennessee ..... 22 8, 259 7, 629 630 0 8, 253 6 134 48,798 
Alabema ....... 19 5. 855 5, 289 116 o 3 5, 295 60 1, 360 24. 281 
yoy ic 23 7,751 7,682 69 0 7,624 127 2, 932 80, 712 
Bast South Central 88 29 ,038 28,153 815 70 28, 734 304 6,118 127,604 
Arkansas ...... 14 5, 118 4, 595 0 528 5,041 77 1,731 14, 155 
Louisiana ..... 12 2, 640 2, 590 0 50 2, 606 34 577 8, 243 
Oklahoma ...... 20 6, 278 6, 102 0 176 6, 231 47 513 13, 546 
Pa 66 19.812 19, 340 472 0 19, 532 280 3, 795 49,919 
West South Central 112 33,848 32,627 472 749 33,410 438 6,616 85 ,863 
Montana ....... 13 2, 215 2, 215 0 0 2, 192 23 216 4,973 
8 2,249 2, 249 0 0 2, 228 21 273 4,547 
Wyoming ....... 9 1, 629 1, 629 0 0 1, 565 64 671 2,924 
Colorado ...... 15 3, 274 3, 238 0 36 3, 237 37 511 6, 337 
New Mexico .... 4 766 766 0 0 723 43 153 1, 219 
Arizona ....... 3 644 487 142 65 643 1 10 939 
. ere 3 612 607 0 5 574 38 884 1, 402 
ae 1 209 0 209 0 204 5 63 457 
Mountain ......... 56 11,598 11,141 351 106 11,366 232 2,781 22,798 
Washington .... 16 3, 406 2, 808 598 0 3, 382 24 301 6,52 
ee 13 1, 267 1, 267 0 0 1, 230 37 309 2, 563 
California .... 4 1, 796 1, 096 700 0 1, 796 0 4 3, 436 
33 6,469 5,171 1,298 0 6,408 6] 614 12,522 
ONITED STATES .... 755 253 ,336 235,148 14,000 4,188 249,627 3,709 45,747 674 ,495 
1 Municipalities, public power districts, and State authorities. 2 Principally line construction, but 
includes relatively small amounts for working capital and for generating plants. 3 These funds were 


XUM 


eooneratives for reloending individuals 
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Table I8- Taxes levied against farm veal estate and farm personal property, United States, 
average 1909-13, annual 1924-39 
Year Farm real estate taxes a ee ~—r Total farm property taxes 
1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 1,000 dollars 
1909 13 average 184, 315 28, 437 212, 752 
511, 370 §2, 938 574, 308 
515, 790 $2,901 579, 691 
525, 564 54,968 589, 632 
544, §90 §6,003 693 
192% 555, 685 §9, 890 §25, 525 
1929 Serre 567, 493 73, 826 641,119 
566, 169 71,442 637, 611 
524, 865 55, 133 579, 998 
1932 .. eer 460. 261 43, 148 508, 409 
1933. cea 898, 633 34, 840 438, 473 
1934 rete 384, 435 35, 648 420, 086 
i935 393,734 87, 326 431, 060 
897, 396 40, 46% 437, 858 
1937 = 409.574 42,072 451, 746 
1938 497,094 43, 466 450, 472 
1939 415 42% 45,022 460, 450 


i Revision of tentative figures shown on page 17 of Agricultural Finance Review, Nov. 1940, 


Table I9= Tax levies on farm real estate: Amount per acre, index numbers of amount per acre, 
and amount per $100 of value, United States, 1890-1939 
Taxes per acre Taxes per acre 
Taxes per year T Taxes per 
‘ Index $100 of value en Index $100 of value 
Amoun (1909-13 = 100, (1909 -13 = 100) 
Dollars Percent Dollars Dollar: Percent Dollars 

1590 13 §3 (3) 1915 26 128 67 
1891 13 §3 (3) 1916 , 28 136 57 
1892 13 54 (3) 1917 .81 151 . 58 
1893 13 65 (3) 1918 . 38 150 .57 
1894 .13 §4 (3) 1919 41 200 .59 
1895 14 45 \3 1920 .51 244 79 
1596 13 42 (3) 1921 54 259 94 
1497 13 §4 (3) 1922 54 261 96 
189% 13 53 (3) 1923 55 266 1 91 
1899 13 $3 (3) 1924 . 55 255 1 03 
19090 13 §2 (3) 1925 46 270 1 07 
1901 13 64 (3) 1926 .56 271 1.12 
1902 14 65 (3) 1927 57 277 1.15 
1903 15 71 (3) 1928 .58 279 1.18 
1904 15 72 9 1929 58 281 1,19 
1905 15 74 (3) 1930 57 277 1 30 
1906 15 75 (3) 1931 52 253 1 42 
1907 16 79 (3) 1932 45 219 1.50 
1908 ae 84 (3) 1933 -39 187 1 28 
1909 19 99 48 1934 37 178 1.19 
1910 19 91 .47 1935 .37 1890 1.14 
1911 21 99 50 1935 38 182 1.13 
1912 21 103 .49 1937 39 187 1 15 
1913 24 117 . 55 1938 . 39 186 1 16 
1914 24 118 . 56 1939 39 190 1.16 


3 Index numbers computed before rounding tax-per-acre data to nearest cent. 


2 Derived from the tax-per-acre figures in column 1 and value-per-acre figures based on Census reports 
and the farm real estate value index of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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Table 2Q- fax levicy on farm real estate: Amount fer a e, by States, 
1890, :900, 1910, 1920, and 1950 39 


State and division] 1890] 1900] 1910] 1920] 1930] 198%] 1082] 1938) 1984 | 1935] 1936) 1987) 1938] 1939 


Dol. Doi, Dol  Dul. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dot Dol. Dol. Duwi 


Maine .. ..10 19 0 20 027 0 55 O 81 0.79 0.74 0,67 0.78 0.78 0.75 06.77 0.78 06.79 
New Hampshire 80 28 29 57 76 70 58 66 68 69 71 
_ re 11 14 20 45 57 71.) .50 44 40 41 44 44 45 46 
Massa huset's 48 62 78 #16565 2.12 2.16 2.17 2.11 2.24 286 2.81 229 2.28 2.82 
Rhode Island ..| .28 846 44 .61 1.504 1,88 1.88 1.80 1.86 1.8 1.387 1.88 1.40 1.4” 
Connecticut ... 35 .37 46 108 1.61 1.64 1.57 1.54 156 165 162 1659 1,60 1 64 
New England ..’....| .25 3A 74 1.02 1.03 98 .92 9 100 1.013 1.0] 1.0 
New York .!.... 26 25 87 104 1°04 98 91 95 99 104 #107 
New Jersey rv rT ( 150 277 260 248 2 22 213 2 Is 2 21 389 245 2 60 
Pennsylvania .. 23 317 47 s2 1 40 127 122 #+41.09 1.01 98 98 97 9% 
Midale Atlantic ..| .26 66 1.6 1.36 21.65 1.07 «4.03 1.0 1.430 ; 
Pe? ssacaaenee 33 35 45 107 1.359 116 1 02 91 6% . 65 64 65 67 68 
ey ee 25 29 48 126 1.41 1 32 91 5A 52 55 55 51 4y 63 
BESLOOSS chow 21 24 35 99 116 1.08 92 72 72 19 83 87 91 95 
Michigan ..... 21 25 87 123 1.84 1.18 85 58 53 45 43 42 44 45 
Wisconsin Fr 12 17 29 104 #1 O07 89 716 76 75 &3 85 91 94 92 
Bast North Central| .23 .26 of 1.2 1.25 2.10 90 71 65 68 68 70 26 ly 
Minnesota ue - 12 20 76 57 83 67 67 5Y 61 64 64 66 68 
lowa are 18 21 $3 110 1.24 118 1 062 90 &L 94 97 .99 99 1 04 
Missour : 08 09 13 28 45 41 37 82 42 82 83 83 33 84 
North Dakota uy 04 13 44 848 33 29 27 23 25 . 25 27 27 27 
South Dakota. 06 06 12 45 44 85 $2 . 20 23 24 23 26 26 24 
Nebraska ...... 08 08 15 42 44 42 36 80 29 $1 $1 84 85 34 
.17 42 41 . 36 87 88 39 41 40 40 
West North Central| id 48 54 55 4? 40 42 43 45 45 “6 
Delaware ...... 20 22 24 6s 52 52 .49 49 . 48 48 48 48 49 49 
Maryland ...... . 26 29 40 72 .98 90 i) 66 . 60 66 89 71 78 78 
Virgiala .....- 07 .08 .10 23 84 .31 26 . 24 25 25 25 26 26 26 
West Virginia 11 12 11 31 45 44 37 .15 . 15 15 15 15 15 15 


North Carolina 05 04 06 34 59 52 48 34 83 33 83 37 38 38 
Seuth Carolina 07 09 18 40 87 32 29 2% 29 2A 2 
05 05 28 80 28 24 23 28 22 24 16 14 
08 4 09 45 70 82 58 58 44 41 89 42 42 
South Atlantic. ...| .07 .08 wad 4S .38 .30 Zs 29 29 .30 .28 <8 


Kentucky .. ‘ 08 ll 15 38 42 42 38 33 27 238 27 27 28 30 
Tennessee ... 11 10 14 4 47 43 .40 . 37 37 38 .39 40 41 40 
Alabama ....... 04 06 08 i9 25 . 25 23 21 21 21 22 .21 20 20 
Mississippi ... .10 08 13 50 44 .60 53 56 52 53 57 58 39 38 
Bast South Central} .08 .09 36 45 42 .38 35 36 36 32 
Arkansas 08 09 13 33 32 32 3 29 29 2 27 25 27 28 
LouiSiana if ll 14 55 57 53 49 49 45 45 39 39 3° $2 
Oklahoma .. a) 1) 14 38 47 41 84 25 23 23 24 23 24 24 
.93 03 16 23 .21 17 14 14 14 13 14 
West South Centra -05 05 .08 2u .30 27 ae 9 9 i8 
Montana .. 3 04 14 14 13 12 -ll 10 09 10 09 
ldabo 08 §3 65 55 55 51 50 46 44 48 43 49 
Wyoming ... 01 61 03 10.08 07 07 06 (5 06 06 06 
08 05 16 27 28 23 22 20 20 19 20 20 20 20 
New Mexico . 92 02 +.02 O05 07 08 07 06 05 05 05 05 05 
Arizona.. 03 03 06 18 a 21 20 17 19 19 18 14 18 23 
Utah 12 19 13 47 54 .50 .44 43 44 36 .40 41 44 
Nevada pve ta dice .04 05 06 21 1E .16 16 17 - 15 17 .16 . 20 22 21 
Mountain ......... -05 04 .07 .20 19 .18 48 ig 13 14 i5 
Washington ace 10 .09 25 67 58 .64 .54 46 42 34 29 31 23 23 
| RES 07 06 13 37 40 33 . 83 83 82 33 33 33 34 35 
California... . 25 22 82 93 1.13 1.06 94 . 65 62 52 §5 . 78 76 78 
UNITED STAT@S ....) .i3 ig 57 45 .39 38 39 39 


1 Not available. 
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Table 21.- fax levies on farm real estate: Index numbers of amount per acre, by 
1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, and 193U-39 3 
(1909-13 = 100) 

State and division] 1890] 1900 | 1910 | 1920 | 1930 | 1981] 1982] 1933] 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 |] 1938 | 1939 
Maine 66 70 97 194 236 278 286 258 207 200 473 
New Hampshire . 95 89 92 lbz 243 260 221 lis isa guy 204 220 246 
Vermont : 51 69 96 219 278 269 244 218 193 Zuu Zit 216 218 
Mass ac husetis 60 716 96 191 264 268 269 261 277 292 2so 2548 252 
Rhode isianod .. 61 79 98 178 298 804 803 286 26 8u2 Bul 802 
Connecticut ... 72 17 96 223 833 8389 824 819 322 242 355 829 331 

New England ...... 68 77 96 198 273 275 264 246 206 . 269 271 ? 

New York ee 64 61 93 211 252 261 236 216 219 230 240 253 209 
New Je aey 2 805 364 842 Buy 296 803 307 $32 
Pennsy'vania ai 76 9o 165 261 20 225 PAU 200 204 202 PAU 
Midd ive At yvanri 55 69 Ou YAS 250 yo? 29 9 4) 
Ohio 712 74 v7 292 ben teu i4u ia4 
lod ana 49 665 y2 241 270 204 lia v7 
lilinois 63 60 87 249 291 268 281 lug Ziv 
Michigan 48 57 86 284 809 278 197 184 106 oy 
onsin 36 48 84 806 $13 261 224 222 220 250 267 “276 

Bast No th Central 54 60 90 2d 291 256 208 166 9 6 14 
Minnesota... 43 53 88 329 476 858 288 289 252 261 274 276 283 
lowa ; 44 52 $3 272 408 279 268 228 210 233 240 245 245 
Missour 57 66 97 207 829 803 269 256 284 2546 240 2389 239 
North Dakota 67 61 93 809 270 236 202 1545 164 isl 190 
South Dakota . 61 45 9i 452 860 277 263 166 17% Loo 2ub PAID 
Nebraska 51 49 92 261 279 2638 226 isu iv2 193 212 zig 
BORGER occccscs 60 59 91 224 293 279 216 192 196 201 2u¥ 216 210 

West North Central 54 57 89 269 308 278 236 208 au 6.6 224 22! 
81 90 96 276 209 208 195 196 194 1 Ya 195 
Maryland 76 107 191 246 246 226 ito Lou Wh 
Virg.iaie 64 69 48 210 Bub 284 236 222 22b 225 254 247 
West Virginia 93 108 97 271 $20 L2o adi 124 127 12s 
North Carelina 59 65 82 424 762 660 60% 426 ahi 
South Ga 57 72 100 212 807 806 25% 243 226 au 
Georgia 4% 49 94 204 212 236 Ziz 200 Zuo 
Florida 73 40 84 ad 652 576 047 4i) 319 bab 

South .. 62 67 2? 375 349 Jit ; 14 Muy 
Kentu ky 56 74 98 252 262 277 26) 218 isi ls2 
Tennessee 16 75 97 235 841 412 245 265 265 250 290 
Alabama 42 63 93 212 286 230 209 242 239 239 245 232 240 
Mississippi 71 61 93 364 469 438 385 4uy Bou 36 hid 420 Zoi 

Last Sourh Central 63 69 96 26 347 329 «629 285 26 
Arkansas 52 62 91 2 27 217 22% 203 200 ivi iYo L8s is) bx 
Louistana 67 74 92 566 353 830 33u 3U6 S01 204 247 
Ok Lahoina \2 55 74 204 248 220 lol 1338 i22 122 125 Lai 129 
Texas 60 47 83 274 +06 $70 297 284 274 2b0 253 23% 234 

West South Cenvrai 55 5] 252 318 290 24] 218 208 195 1&6 
Montana ....... 41 67 91 223 218 201 189 is3 168 161 146 ib2 ia6 
ldaho peee dies 18 35 72 267 276 234 233 217 211 iyi 185 206 is) 
Wyoming ...... 33 34 104 277 274 258 241 208 203 i6/ Lo3 166 144 
Colorado ...... 72 50 95 245 257 212 200 i79 133 174 177 178 is} 
New Mexico... 75 75 Vi 242 344 355 324 295 231 246 242 251 245 
Arizona .. ‘ 55 48 39 295 334 33% 310 270 295 299 256 215 251 
Utah... 80 65 89 311 354 356 334 291 285 289 241 265 270 
Nevada .... P 71 83 $9 340 239 249 247 264 245 266 245 311 346 

65 55 88 239 220 206 48 ? AS 
Washington .... 37 34 90 240 243 229 191 162 149 t%y 102 Liv a2 
Oregon .... 48 43 92 251 276 223 225 228 219 223 223 225 245 
California .. 69 63 90 262 319 £00 264 144 176 174 133 214 zi5 

6 57 90 253 288 265 234 179 170 16 95 180 

UNITED STATES .... 63 62 91 244 277 §=253 219 

1 Index numbers computed before rounding *4y-per acre data to 

2 Not available 
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Table 22.- lax ievies on farm real estate: Amount per $100 of valw, by States, 1910, 1920, and 1930 397 
ate aod division} 1910 1920 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1989 
Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dot Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol. Dol 
Maine 1. 06 1.54 1.97 214 2.38 2.19 2 40 2.39 2.40 2.50 2.58 2.67 
New Hampshire , 1,08 1 64 1.95 2.20 2 16 1.76 1.83 2.06 2.08 2.18 2.18 2.16 
Vermont ....... 82 1.17 1.57 1.68 1.68 1.52 1.89 1.48 1.52 1.54 1.58 1.59 
Massa husetts 1.13 1 59 1.62 Peg | 1.88 1 81 1 92 2.03 1 96 1,92 1.91 1 94 
Rhode [sland 70 99 1.10 1 16 1 23 1.15 1 18 1. 20 1.17 1.20 1.22 1 35 
Conne tic 70 1,08 1.06 1 13 1.16 1.14 1.14 1 19 1,15 1.15 1.16 1 18 
Bland ...... 97 1.38 1.54 1.66 1.70 1.60 1.63 1.70 1.73 5.72 5.99 1.75 
lew York 70 1.33 1.53 1.63 1.74 1.59 1.63 1. 66 1.73 1.79 1.87 1.94 
New Jersey (2 1.29 1.74 1.83 1 72 1.74 1 73 1.74 1.87 1.90 
Pennivivania 83 1. 14 1.77 1&4 8.21 1.79 1.66 1.66 96 
ii Ay, inty 25 r ] 1.786 
Oh 64 1.11 tL oo 1 BA 4.00 1 OH 1 22 1.07 1 00 1.03 1.04 1 04 
62 1 08 2 20 2 1.97 1 39 i 08 99 04 84 81 
$1 56 1 42 1 46 1.07 1.038 1.07 1 04 1.06 1.11 1.12 
Mi hiagan 76 1.42 2 ud 2 20 i 61 i 29 L 1s 98 87 85 91 
W osin 60 1 04 1,53 1 46 1.42 1 44 1.41 1.63 1 48 1.60 1 70 73 
t North Cent-al 50 91 1.66 1.76 1.70 1.33 1.165 1.07 1.08 J 
Minneanta 42 70 1 45 1 64 1 65 1 58 1 40 1 42 1 46 1 44 1.52 1.66 
| wa 38 52 1.16 1 2% 1 60 1.31 1 19 1 20 1 23 1 24 1, 25 1.31 
Mine 25 84 98 1 1 20 i vl 1.02 99 1 01 1.02 1.06 1 06 
North Dakota 44 1 11 1.72 1.78 1.67 1.49 1.44 1 45 1 38 1.56 1 65 1.76 
th Dakota 30 66 142 1.41 1 69 1.03 1 23 1. 28 1. 23 1 49 1 60 1.67 
Nebr 81 52 06 1.07 88 90 92 1.06 1 11 L 
Kansas 41 68 1 24 1 36 1.36 1.18 1,20 1. 20 1 18 1. 26 1 24 ..2 
t North Central .35 -60 1.20 i.30 1.42 20 ié 1.18 1.19 1.26 1.29 1.34 
Delaware 46 1.94 72 51 91 90 86 84 .81 .78 80 80 
Mai yiaod , 82 99 1.19 1 41 1 49 1 18 1.08 1 15 1.15 1.15 1.19 1.25 
Virginia 36 43 77 aa KO 74 74 70 66 68 68 67 
Weat Virginia 41 77 1 26 L.o\ 1 44 57 60 57 57 65 56 bd 
Noith Carolina 28 71 1 45 bo 1 i ir 1 06 96 98 yx 
South Caroicna 61 66 1 27 i 59 1.92 1 61 1 25 1 18 1 11 1.09 97 L 00 
Georgia 5b 719 1, 28 1 54 1.79 1.45 1.39 1 34 1.17 1.28 84 72 
Florida ‘ 38 86 SB 94 1.06 1.04 1.09 82 73 70 76 i) 
uth Atiantt. uy .70 1.28 1.46 1.07 1.00 oh 90 91 85 f 
Kentn ky ‘ 51 73 1 06 1 26 1 39 1,19 90 92 80 76 76 7 
Tennessee ..... 56 89 1,24 1 35 1 54 1 35 1. 27 1.22 1.22 1.22 1 23 1.16 
Ai abana 56 82 98 1 26 i 38 1 18 1.08 3.33 1.00 96 96 
Mississippi ... 70 1.69 2.19 % 54 2.98 3.01 2.76 2.77 2.82 2.61 1.76 1.72 
t South Central 55 95 1.35 i 54 1.72 1.61 1.40 1.40 1.36 1.29 1.13 1.10 
Arkansas 72 91 1.12 128 1 56 1 40 1.37 1 26 1 21 1.11 1 18 1, 22 
Lou? s1ana 59 1 41 1 42 1 59 76 1 75 1 63 58 } 32 1.22 1 16 96 
OkLaboma 54 92 1 41 i 53 1 60 1.04 9% 1 92 95 1 00 109 
Texas 29 b5 90 1 O4 99 88 36 73 71 59 66 69 
t South Central 42 . 74 1.07% 20 1 Du J 1.00 9z 90 82 8 y 
M ana 32 75 1.22 1.38 1.56 1.56 1 39 1 19 1 06 1.19 1.06 1.04 
Lia 37 98 1.48 1.50 1. 87 171 1.62 1,44 1.32 1.46 1 32 4% 
Wyoms og 26 55 1.04 1. 42 i 41 1.21 1.18 98 80 . 96 95 93 
Colorad 34 81 1.32 1. 35 1.56 1.43 1.43 1 28 1. 28 1 26 1 2 
New Mexico 21 64 1.04 1.45 1.48 1.23 1 61 96 94 .93 93 ¥2 
Arizona 16 71 1.27 1 54 179 1.65 2 01 1.94 1 8? 1.42 1 $4 2.34 
ah 38 1.19 1.42 1.78 i 94 1.71 1.70 1 67 1. 82 1.47 1 52 1 63 
Nevada 38 84 96 1. 25 1 47 1.50 1 28 1 38 1. 28 1.62 a 1 68 
32 1.22 16 68 1.48 1 47 1 él 1.18 1.27 1 27 34 
Washington 50 1.01 1.22 1 37 1 44 . 26 12 87 70 76 56 56 
Qr-gon 33 73 1.07 1 06 1.30 1.31 1 24 1. 23 1 16 1.15 1.19 1 20 
s!ifornia 57 86 1 03 1. 16 1. 26 .88 81 78 79 93 95 
51 87 1.07 1.19 1.30 1.00 92 65 -82 92 92 
STATES «47 .79 1.30 1.42 1.50 1.28 1.19 1 14 1.13 1.15 1 16 16 
Derived from the tax per-acre figures in table 2 and value-per acre figures based on Census reports and the farm 
al estate value indexes of the Pureau of Agricultural Fconomics. 
Not avatlable 
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Table 23- Farmers’ 


— 


exc 


mutual fire insurance, United States, i914 38 
Amount cf Cost per $100 of insurance S on 
force ai end Losses Expenses Total 
of year end of year 
Number 1.000 dollars Cents Cents Cent 1 000 dollars 
1914 1, 947 5 264 119 20 4 6.0 26 4 
1915 1.879 5 356.760 17.5 6 0 23 5 
1915 1 883 5 $35 958 19 6 5.9 25 5 
1917 1 829 5 876 853 18 5 4 24 6 
1918 1. 866 6. 391 522 18 8 6 3 25 1 
1919 1, 922 6 937.523 17 3 7.8 25 1 
1920 1. 944 865 988 17 4 8 4 28 8 
1921 1.951 8 409. 683 19 4 78 27.2 
1922 1,918 8 769, 948 20.9 5 8 26 7 
1923 1 907 9 057 938 19 8 6.6 26 4 
1924 1.929 9 487.029 20 4 6.5 26 9 
1925 1 839 9 477 139 21 1 6 7 27.8 
1926 1 911 9.988 580 19 4 6.9 26 3 
1927 1, 889 10. 345. 463 19 0 6.3 25.3 
1928 1 884 10,781. 212 20 5 6 6 27 1 
1929 1. 876 11,118, 510 21 8 6 6 28 4 
1930 1, 886 11. 382. 104 24 8 6 8 31 6 
1931 1. 863 11 292. 339 24 1 69 31.0 
1932 1, 847 10.974 082 24 9 71 32 6 
1933 1. 826 10 466. 384 21 2 13 28 § 
1934 ° 1. 852 10,571 508 19 7 7.2 26 9 
1935 9 1 $41 11, 083. 300 15.7 7.5 23 2 33 656 
1936 3 1. 936 11, 339 510 20.7 7 4 28 0 35, 083 
1937 9 1, 924 11 569 476 16 5 7.6 24 1 37 479 
1938 3 1,914 11 868 569 is 0 8 0 26 0 40. 105 


1 Number of companies for which data could be obtained 
real variations in the number of companies operating 


2 Excess of assets over 
earned premium reserves 


3 Data from Farm Credit 
on farm property. Data 
which surveys indicated 


farmers mutuals. 


liabilities 


Farm mutuals 


2s assessment companies, 


Dat a not compiled prior to 1935 


Administration 


for earlier years from Bureau of Agricultural "conomics include 
had more than 655 percent of their 
from published State reports, 
and others. 


Variations from year to 


not 


required to set 


year may not represent 


up un 


Includes companies with more than one half of their insurance 


insurance on farm property 
supplemented by data supplied by State insurance officiais. officers of 


only companies 
All data compiled 


= SEP ¢ 

P 6 1941 = 
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Table 2!!.- Parmers’ mutual fire insurance, by States, 1938 
Amount of Cast per $100 of insurance Surplus and 
insurance reserves 
State and division Companies in force Losses Expenses Total at end of 
at-‘end of year 1 
year 
1 ,000 1,000 
Nunber dollars Cents Cents Cents dollars 
Maine 37 57,217 40.7 29 
N H i ia 17 25, 255 30.4 25 
4 80° 556 52.0 7.0 59.0 89 
Massa husetts 2 0 9 0 0 
Rhede Island .. 2 2,603 22.8 16.9 88.3 9s 
Conne tacut 4 71,9638 21.5 19 1 40 6 2, 738 
Wow Sng land 255 39.8 18.4 55.8 3,223 
New York ... 134 104, 048 30.5 7.9 38 5 722 
New Jersey ..... 13 140,677 23.7 16.3 40.0 3,187 
Pennsylvania . 165 | 1, 245,047 14,3 9 1 25 4 4,489 
Middle Atlanttc .... 312 7,990,7i0 22.2 9.2 30.4 8,398 
105 966, 151 18.9 5.1 24.0 1, 647 
[Indiana 65 623, 468 19.2 7.0 26.2 1, 420 
lilinois 208 739,008 15.5 49 20 4 990 
Michigan. : 64 696, 451 27.0 10 0 37.0 1,.705 
Wisconsin. 195 1,109, 950 15.0 3.9 19.9 1, 269 
Bast North Central . 637 & 326 023 18.9 5.8 24.7 7,031 
Minnesota ...... 158 954, 208 12.3 3.8 16.1 1,526 
150 1 235,154 13.7 20.0 2, 486 
150 345,927 28.0 7.6 35 6 660 
North Dakota.... 33 107, 651 15.5 5.9 21.4 440 
South Dakota... 43 200, 220 14.4 5.8 20.2 624 
2 49 730,654 7.3 1 13.4 1,739 
17 §54,010 15.5 14.1 29.6 8, 155 
West North Central . 600 4 227,829 13.8 7.0 20.8 10,630 
a eee 4 21,195 15.2 15 § 30.8 426 
Maryland... 15 257, 399 17.6 26.0 43 4 2,702 
Virginia a 49 142, 833 17.7 11.9 29 6 1, 223 
Wes: Virginia .. 15 58, 908 11.7 14.0 25.7 489 
North Carolina .. 30 44,609 18.3 9,7 28.0 338 
Scuth Carclina .. 9 7,714 45.0 29.3 466.3 117 
Gecrgia 17 19, 005 4A 15.8 60 4 194 
9 0 .0 0 0 
South Atlantic ..... 231 551.654 18.3 18.7 37.0 5,489 
Kentucky 17 66, 990 33 8 16.7 50.5 844 
Tennessee ....... 29 87.756 23.9 18.7 37.6 85 
Alabama ‘ 3 1 699 8.8 19 2 28.0 23 
MissiSsippi 2... 0 9 0 0 .0 0 
South Central . Lg 206 44s 29 9 45.6 952 
Arkansas 14 143 04s 37..0 16.2 §3.2 99 
Louisiana 2... 9 0 
Oki ahoma 35, 145 47. 11 9 59.0 254 
Texas ihh 36 114, 704 25.3 9.5 34.8 674 
West South Central . 56 162 .897 31.0 10.6 41.6 1,027 
Montana . ; 13 15, 510 18.4 10 5 29.0 73 
ldahe . ; 9 49, 273 22.0 78 29.8 140 
Wyoming 3 2,122 17.6 21.5 39.1 16 
Colorado § 38, 609 10.9 11 4 22.3 147 
New Mexico @.... 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Arizona 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Utah 1 15. 804 6.7 5 § 12.3 162 
Nevada 2 9 0 .0 0 0 0 
Mountain 32 i21 ,31i8 15.9 7,3 25.2 538 
Washington ...... 5 59,192 20.1 12.5 32.8 495 
Oregon i ‘ § §0, 409 28,0 12.4 40.6 499 
Cairtorpia eens 20 214, 937 12.8 12.5 25.3 1,823 
Pa 31 334 38 16.9 12.5 29.4 2,817 
UNITBD STATES 2,914 11,868,569 18.0 8.0 26.0 40,105 
1 Excess of assets over liabilities. Farm mutuals, as assessment companies, not required to set up 
unearned premium reserves. 
2 No mutual insurance companies with more than one-half. of their insurance on farm property. 
Farm Credit Administration. Compiled from published State reports, supplemented by data supplied by 
State insurance officials, officers of farmers’ mutuals, and others 
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Table 25. Wheat crop insurance, by States, crops of 1940 and 19u1* 


Crop harvested in 1940 Crop 
Wheat area and 
State 2 Number of] Amount of | Acreage | Production | paid off Amount of 
contracts| premiums 3] insured 4 insured Number | Amount * contracts} premiums 3 
Number Bushe ls Acres Bushe ls Number Bushe ls Number Bus he ls 
Soft Red Winter: 
ew York ..... 878 5, 858 9,192 132, 649 42 2, 158 1, 040 8, §80 
New Jersey ... 109 594 1, 206 17, 983 4 264 165 1, 285 
Pennsylvania . 5, 788 86, 145 §8, 380 979, 495 665 30,811 7,520 53. 387 
27,670 804, 745 814,157 4, 281,059 2, 418 77,251] 84,008 836. 063 
Indiana ...... 26, 886 280, 282 832,526 4,048, 780 8,084 123,875} 35,506 871, 814 
Illinois ..... 14, 258 215, 405 290,665 8, 982, 105 792 86,047] 88,071 496, 707 
Michigan ..... 15,178 86, 869 184,254 1,901, 564 1, 529 57, 646 15, 844 112, 664 
Missouri ..... 20, 116 244, 491 865,476 38,600, 101 2, 968 140,398] 25, 200 840, 700 
elaware ..... 451 4, 209 8, 889 102, 221 83 6, 269 6381 6, 032 
Maryland ..... 1, 256 15,061 82,752 410, 802 159 9,951 1,746 21, 250 
Virginia ..... 1, 164 9, 508 19, 980 243, 664 125 4, 868 2,556 24,764 
West Virginia 0 0 0 0 0 94 1, 167 
North Carolina 198 929 1,952 19, 413 23 862 458 8, 005 
Kentucky ..... 946 14, 763 16,521 169, 606 159 9, 345 596 9.719 
Tennessee ... 238 2,747 4,774 43, 858 34 1, 383 210 2,044 
Arkansas ..... 0 0 0 0 0 0 38 415 
Area total] 115,136 1,221,556 1,600,724 19,033,300 12,080 500,623) 163,183 1,789 .696 
Hard Red Winter: 
TOUE aciwoness 6, 515 97, 558 100,298 1, 228,413 705 47,592 7,509 111, 980 
Nebraska ..... 53,924 1,972,857 1,391,249 18,162,249 31, 216 5,130,779] 638, 292 2,658, 273 
Kansas ....... 58, 479 8,696, 152 3,072,235 23,903,959 25,035 8, 297, 790 60, 885 3,514, 313 
Oklahoma ..... 22,518 879, 245 1, 066, 806 8,587, 646 7,628 1, 275, 452 25, 056 813, 486 
 —e 10, 858 1,069, 359 811, 248 5, 189,953 5, 378 1, 649. 495 10, 192 1, 031, 967 
Wyoming ...... 1, 189 120, 881 79,524 561, 561 856 269, 499 1,517 149. 151 
Colorado ..... 3,491 247,810 155,921 1, 221, 567 1,951 462,716 5, 875 413. 133 
New Mexico ... 57 11, 731 7, 249 87, 104 44 21, 487 260 35.023 
a : 644 25, 926 31, 655 422, 900 137 15, 201 8, 487 68, 709 
Area total| 157,675 8,121,519 6,716,180 54,315,352 72,950 17,171,0i1) 178,073 8.791 .035 
Hard Red Spring 
and Durum: 
Wisconsin .... 537 2,941 3,115 37, 424 96 3, 109 708 4,724 
Minnesota . 19, 634 317, 403 382, 329 3, 305, 661 2,010 127, 444 15, 476 269. 457 
North Dakota . 30, 484 1,834, 751 1,973,315 11, 294,893 11, 063 2,034, 254 19, 748 1, 174, 607 
South Dakota . 19, 448 1,046, 745 717, 345 3, 746, 505 10, 130 1,611, 176 15, 197 970, 681 
Montana ...... 3,902 512,924 350,092 2, 418,079 1, 208 366, 523 3,271 445, 939 
Area total 74,005 3,714 ,764 3,426,196 20,802,562 24 ,507 4 ,i42 ,506 54 2.866 
White: 
I id ewine 6, 336 132, 920 178, 185 2,898, 417 814 100, 546 10,914 235.089 
Arizona ...... 0 0 0 0 0 9 205 3,178 
104 1,929 1,854 36, 692 54 5, 469 108 2. 321 
Washington . 3, 453 225,977 378,712 5, 313, 926 778 186, 284 4,516 245.917 
Oregoe ....0s- 1,973 228, 369 293,762 3, 646, 449 461 146. 542 5,825 237, 101 
California .. 1, 988 154, 397 164,907 2, 263, 482 1,082 §24, 699 3, 329 201, 518 
Area total] 13,854 743,592 1,017,420 14,158,866 3,189 1,063,540] 24,897 925 ,119 
OWITED STATES ..| 360,670 13,801,431 12,760,520 108,310,080 112,726 5 22 885,809 420,553 14,372,258 
1 Preliminary. 1941 figures subject to revision upon final determination of seeded acreage, 


2 Based upon principal class of wheat igrown. 


3 Premiums and indemnities are determined in bushels of wheat, although transactions may be made in the cas 


equivalent. 


4 Wheat acreage for farm as included in contract, although the insurance for the farm may cover interest of 
landlord, of tenant, or of both. 


5 Includes 7,929 bushels not allocated by States. 
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Table 23.- Advances to farmers for wheat c10p inswane premiums by the Se retary of Agriculture 


out of payments to be earned under the agriicultwal conservation program, 


1939, 1940, and 1941 


crop yea 


1939 crop year 


1 


1940 crop year” 


1941 crop year 


State 
Number | Amount Number | Amount Number | Amount 
Number Dollars Number Doliars Humbe? Doila 

New Tork 873 4.173 1. 040 6 076 
New Jersey 109 495 165 874 
Pennsylvania .. 5, 762 31,177 7 519 36 527 
Ohio 26, 244 214 322 33.944 231.424 
Indiana 24,100 180 495 85 332 240 622 
lllinois 7,801 90 925 47 294 bb3 
Michigan 14, 753 55 564 15. 822 19 161 
Wisconsin ..... 3 23 215 970 
Minnesota 2,327 80, 285 18,044 243. 469 14, 98) 176. 517 
lowa 2,546 34, 244 6. 702 59. 907 
Misscuri 16, 525 134,449 24.913 209, 470 
North Dakota 19, 824 832, 638 27,154 1,399 233 17 570 2,191. 780 
South Dakoia 4,519 180, 404 17, 982 694 246 14 506 985 142 
Nebraska 90 1, 897 48, 390 1 092, 19) 62. 23s 1, 5438, 945 
56, 282 2 257 929 60 172 2,167 6547 
Delaware ....0- 448 3.875 631 4 676 
Maryland ......, 1, 222 13, 292 1, 736 20. 206 
Virginia 1, 150 8,519 2,555 16, 561 
West Virginia . 94 760 
North Carolina 196 871 458 2.524 
Kentucky 928 12 075 580 7,181 
Tennessee 237 2,458 210 1,672 
Arkansas “ee 38 248 
Oklahoma ...... 21, 144 549.695 24,652 476 236 
9,417 631. 350 9,975 653, 586 
Montana 2, 496 166,049 8,542 817. 187 8,057 506 277 
$1 519 6, 198 77, 587 10, 734 224,425 
Wyoming 26 765 1,151 59. 459 1,515 102. 253 
Colorado 66 1, 305 8, 309 137 1638 5, 809 275.770 
New Mexico 54 7.297 258 34 824 
Utah 624 13 502 3, 454 89 045 
Nevada 38 296 104 1 8x7 108 829 
Washington 18 419 8, 368 139. 256 4, 467 258, 877 
Se ee 15 266 1,857 141, 797 5, 760 214 284 
California 1, 897 122.729 8. 289 150, 760 

UNITED STATES 29,445 1,214 ,833 323 414 8.672.784 41,62] 11.264 ,460 


1 Legislation providing for this method of paying premiums did not become effective until after the 


Closing date established for payment of premiums on winter wheat contracts. 


2 Subject to revision upon final determination of seeded acreage. 
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Table 27.- Farm real estate: Index numbers of estimated value per acre, by States, 
1912, 1915, 1920, 1925, 1930, 1933, 1935, 1987-41 1 
(1912-14 = 100) 
State and division 1918 1916 1990 1925 | 1980 | 1938 | 1985 | 1987 | 1988 1989 | 1940 
DE ivnidewewes 100 142 124 124 94 94 97 98 94 
New Hampshire ... 97 191 129 111 111 92 90 . 94 93 93 
Vermont ......... 101 104 150 125 128 191 101 102 100 100 
Massachusetts ... 98 9R 140 182 131 112 111 112 118 113 
Rhode Islend .... 100 102 130 128 134 118 118 120 119 118 
Connecticut ..... 98 100 137 137 140 124 123 126 124 124 
New Gngland ....... 99 99 140 127 127 105 104 107 106 105 
New York ........ 9R 100 133 111 103 82 84 85 87 85 
New Jersey ...... 98 100 1380 124 125 110 111 115 116 118 
Pennsylvania .... 98 100 149 114 107 78 82 87 89 88 
Middle Atlantic .... 98 100 134 114 106 82 85 89 90 89 
98 107 159 110 90 59 68 15 14 78 
Indiana ...... re 97 102 161 102 80 53 81 70 73 73 
Illinois ..... ane 97 102 180 115 91 54 81 70 73 72 
Michigan ...... ie 98 105 154 183 121 80 88 91 92 92 
Wisconsin ....... 97 104 171 130 117 80 82 R9 88 88 
Bast North Central . 97 104 161 116 96 62 68 76 78 77 
Minnesota ....... OK 107 213 159 133 719 838 87 88 86 
95 112 213 188 118 58 §7 73 74 74 
Missouri ........ 97 102 187 112 92 55 58 50 60 58 
North Dakota .... 97 108 145 109 95 $8 67 87 84 61 
South Dakota .... 94% 101 181 115 93 55 54 54 51 48 
Nebraska ........ 98 101 179 128 118 89 72 72 69 - 68 
101 103 151 115 118 70 73 78 78 17 
West North Central 97 105 184 1243 109 6Y 68 71 70 68 
Delaware ........ 100 100 139 112 111 80 82 87 89 89 
Marylaad ........ 97 104 14% 131 123 90 91 98 101 100 
i? eee 97 97 189 154 134 88 97 110 111 110 
West Virginia ... 97 101 154 120 105 74 78 * 82 84 85 
North Carolina .. 97 102 223 187 158 88 111 182 138 138 
South Carolina .. 101 94 230 138 104 57 15 83 87 88 
Georgia ......... 98 94 217 115 100 57 72 79 79 R80 
PROGSGO ccccseces 94% 97 178 172 172 121 125 134 132 131 
South Atlantic ..... 98 98 198 148 128 80 93 104 1086 106 
Kentucky ........ 97 100 200 140 127 80 87 98 103 107 
Tennessee ....... 945 100 200 137 123 79 91 100 102 104 
Serer 98 98 177 154 148 88 110 115 123 122 
Mississippi ..... 97 97 218 128 122 73 90 7 108 106 
Bast South Central . 97 99 199 141 128 79 93 102 107 109 
Arkaasas ........ 98 95 222 130 141 80 88 92 97 95 
Louisiana ....... 99 95 198 141 132 89 103 108 117 117 
Oklahoma ........ 98 95 13% 131 127 75 84 91 94 93 
95 103 174 145 138 83 91 95 99 97 
West South Central . 96 100 177 144 136 82 91 96 99 97 
97 100 123 75 72 48 50 54 53 54 
100 95 172 123 1146 13 R80 84 85 85 
Wyoming 97 103 176 100 98 62 66 65 56 
Colorado ........ 98 93 141 92 3 54 53 8 60 61 
New Mexico ...... 100 100 144 108 110 75 78 82 83 83 
og, eee 95 97 165 121 123 90 91 93 95 94 
DE heeweuaswaks 100 98 137 130 125 83 84 90 89 89 
9% 102 135 102 99 85 a5 59 8 
Mountain ........... 98 98 151 105 102 89 70 95 75 75 
Washington ...... 98 100 140 113 110 74 15 84 84 83 
ere 97 99 130 110 107 72 74 82 82 82 
California ...... 93 111 187 144 180 109 115 124 123 121 
107 158 148 14? 9R 101 110 109 107 
ONITED STATES ...... 97 103 170 127 15 73 79 & 85 84 
1 All farm lands with improvements, as of March 1. PA 
2 Preliminary. 
= n 
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1941” 
95 
95 
101 
118 
121 
128 
107 
84 
121 
90 
91 
80 
17 
78 
93 
82 
B 80 
i 85 
75 
60 
54 
43 
$1 
; 
87 
93 
105 
115 
89 
134 
95 | 
R87 
5 134 
7 110 
3 114 
113 
2 125 
6 111 
2 115 
5 100 
1 121 
3 95 
9 98 
9 99 
5 57 
§ 87 
8 71 
1 $3 
4 87 
5 96 
9 89 
71 
v6 78 
4 R84 
4 85 
1 122 
Vel 109 
85 86 
4 


Table 28.- Farm real estate: 
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Land transfers and values, 


United States, 1926-40 


Estimated number of farms changing ownership per 1,000 farms’ |Index of esti 
mated value 
Voluntary sales|Forced sales and a 
and trades |frelated Others Total 1912-14 = 100) 
Number Number Number Numbe Percent 
1926 29.6 21.6 10.2 61.4 124 
1927 28.3 23.3 16.9 68 5 119 
1928 26.38 22.8 16.9 66 0 117 
1929 28.5 19.5 15.0 58 0 116 
1980 23.7 20.8 17.0 61 6 115 
19381 19.0 26.1 16.% 61 9 106 
19382 16 2 41.4 1s & th 7 49 
1933 16.8 54 1 22.7 93 6 89 
1934 17.8 39 1 s2.7 78 6 76 
1935 19 4 28.3 21.4 69 1 79 
1936 24.8 26.2 21.9 729 82 
1937 $1.5 22.4 20.1 74 0 85 
1938 4 30.5 17.4 17.5 4 65.4 85 
1939 4 29.6 17.0 17.1 4 63 7 84 
1940 29.8 16.0 16.9 62 7 85 
1 Year ending March 15 
2 Largely inheritance, gift, and saies in setclement of estates aiso includes a small num 
ber of miscellaneous and unclassified transfers 
3 As of March 1. 
4 Revised. 
Table 29.- Real estate, sheriff judgment>, acqui-cd and held by 
the Federal land banks and the Pedce:al Pam Mo tgage Cv po a ™, 1925-40 3 
A guired during year Held as of De 31 
; Federal Farm Mort _| Federal Farm Mort 
Cie Federal land banks gage Corporation Federal land banks gage Corporatica 
Number Number Number Number 
1,000 i ,000 1.000 1 
Number doblars Numbe doiia Num? Jolla- Numb do'la 
1925 2, 250 8, 232 2.758 11, 048 
1926 2, 285 9,621 4.023 16.596 
1927 2,090 9,190 5.174 21, 892 
1928 2,652 14,598 6,010 26,478 
1929 3,109 13, 340 6,641 29 517 
1930 4,318 17,177 8,516 36, 865 
1931 7,036 27, 320 12, 609 53, 588 
1932 10, 102 43,045 18, 449 83.158 
1933 6,488 26,941 21, 895 96, 632 
1934 4, 766 16, 067 2 5 22,918 96 655 2 11 
1935 11,459 43,219 252 486 27,465 119.409 236 455 
1936 12,510 49,730 2,624 5, 809 25.954 128, 893 2.379 5. 86) 
1937 8,586 32,676 4,396 10, 469 25,776 117.982 5,107 14, 106 
1938 7,186 29, 233 6,576 17, 267 23.974 115.345 8, 245 23. 884 
1939 10, 236 44.654 7,679 @ 22,177 25,774 125. 800 9,625 29,437 
1940 5, 242 23,029 3,790 12, 626 21. 337 109, 066 7,503 25.113 
1 Excluding Puerto Rico except for acquisitions by the Federal land banks during years 1931 34 
2 Excluding reacquirements. 
3 Excluding prior liens. 
4 Revised. 
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Table 30 - Federal land bank and land Bank Commissioner loans: Number delinquent as a percentage of 
number outstanding, by States, as of Jan. 1, for selected years, 1930-4] 1 
Federal land banks Land Bank Commissioner 
State and division 
i930 = 984 | | 
_ Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
4.6 47.6 82.3 47.9 0.0 41.1 
New Hampshire . .6 14.8 7.9 12.6 .0 11.3 29.5 
7.6 32.6 8.6 19.2 .0 15.1 26.3 
Massachusetts , 1.6 14.4 5.9 12.5 1.0 10.0 22.0 
Rhode Island .. 0 10.8 5.9 FF 3.6 11.8 25.4 
Connecticut ... 1.5 19.2 4.4 10.9 [3 6.7 18.3 
Wew England ...... 3.8 29.1 13.6 22.4 5 19.7 30.5 
Mew Toth 4.6 27.2 8.0 18.1 9.8 24.0 
New Jecsey .... 3.6 26.9 7.6 13.8 .8 10.0 22.8 
Pennsylvania .. 6.1 32.0 8.4 13.6 .0 9.0 14.4 
Middle Atlantic S.J 29.0 8.1 16.1 3 9.5 20.7 
29.6 4.9 8.4 4.5 7.2 11.2 
1.5 35.5 5.2 7.2 2.2 5.3 8.6 
2.9 46.1 10.2 8.1 6.8 11.2 
7.4 50.6 10.3 13.4 .0 13.2 16.0 
Wisconsin ..... 7.8 51.5 19.4 27.3 oS 30.9 34.5 
Bast North Central 3.9 42.] 10.2 12.9 14.5 17.9 
6.5 42.8 15.9 17.0 25.6 23.6 
1.2 86.0 12.8 13.4 15.7 17.4 
Missouri ...... 12.6 45.9 20.9 13.3 re 18.6 12.0 
North Dakota .. 9.3 67.4 72.9 67.2 .0 81.3 65.5 
South Dakota.. 3.9 65.9 42.3 35.6 .0 60.2 43.4 
Rebraska. 2.4 36.8 33.8 44.5 42.9 49.8 
3.8 39.8 30.2 36.4 36.8 39.1 
West North Central 4.2 46.0 3055 30 7 on 39 3 33 6 
Delaware ...... 3.6 36.4 1.9 12.3 .0 6.9 14.9 
Maryland ...... 4.2 30.1 7.8 15.6 -0 10.4 20 0 
200005 5.1 44.4 7.4 16.3 -0 8.6 18.5 
West Virginia. 4.8 42.3 Pe: 11.7 0 8.7 11.4 
North Carolina 8.3 56.6 19.1 24.1 2.4 7.8 25 2 
South Carolina 20.6 57.1 31.1 32.7 5.2 19.6 32.2 
ot 10.2 61.5 27.3 33.2 1.9 13.4 31.7 
6.4 52.9 21.0 24.7 .3 6.4 17.8 
South At lanti 8.9 52.3 18.8 24 .3 1.9 11.6 26.0 
2.0 43.9 7.9 12.9 11.7 9.0 14.8 
Tennessee ..... 1.6 40.3 10.8 11.1 5.1 10.7 11.3 
12.7 60.8 23.4 31.1 .0 26.9 37.9 
Mississippi ... 11.9 73.8 30.3 40,2 .0 28.7 47.1 
Bast South Central 9.1 58.8 19.3 25.6 3.9 18.6 28 3 
Arkausas . 3.3 67.2 33.8 9.1 .0 16.6 8 5 
LouiSiana ..... 11.5 69.0 25.3 31.3 .0 25.4 36 4 
Oklahuma ...... 6.9 39.5 23.9 16.8 .0 25.6 19.7 
BORGO sien canes 7 42.2 20.2 18.3 .0 14.8 17.0 
West South Central 3.2 49.0 22.6 18.5 -0 18.4 18 3 
9.3 61.5 40.5 36.6 .0 53.1 28.0 
6.7 55.5 16.0 21.3 -0 20.8 23.6 
Wyaming .. 3.0 43.4 25.2 22.4 1.3 36.6 29.2 
Colorado ...... 5.6 55.0 34.5 28.6 0 30.1 30.0 
New Mexico .... 5.2 36.1 21.2 12.1 0 16.8 14.5 
a 1.9 61.5 21.9 24.9 .6 11.7 24.2 
4.1 70.0 29.4 30.5 1.5 23.8 37 6 
2.0 56.1 26.5 22.5 12.0 16 7 
5.9 56.5 ar 25.8 4 31.1 27.6 
Washiagton .... 6.8 46.4 15.8 15.3 19.5 16.7 
PCr 6.4 49.6 15.1 17.8 .0 16.7 18 5 
California .... 1.4 40.0 7.8 17.5 5 11.3 19 7 
5.1 44.9 16.9 4 13.7 19 0 
UnTT#D STATES .... 5.5 48.5 20.8 2 2.1 25 .J 
1 Includes all loans with unpaid matured installments even though such installments may have been ex- 
tended or deferred. 
Farm Credit Administration 
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Table 3l.= Parm debt adjustment aciivities, by States, Sept. 1, 1935 to Dec. 31, 1940 
Indebtedness Land 

Individual |Indiv‘ dual in farms 

State and cases con-| cas-s ad te After Percent Taxes paid| involved 

i ,000 .000 ,000 
Numbe Numbe oliars dollars Percent Lollars Acres 

eee 2, 290 8,717 945 20 3 60 23%, 442 
New Hampshire . 291 216 845 711 15.8 15 28, 259 
Vermont woh 533 402 2, 180 1,712 21.5 24 86. 156 
Massachusetts. 920 707 4 947 4,579 7.4 75 53, 399 
Rhedc Island .. 150 93 471 464 1.5 2 8. 406 
Connecticut ee. 807 434% 3 741 3, 283 12 2 55 38,742 
New England ...... .99 3,23 20.9 69! ib 231 U5) 
New York ...... 2, 8556 2, 251 11,875 19,024 15.6 78 310, 473 
New Jersey .... 993 485 3. 298 2,821 14.4 83 40, 030 
Pennsylvania .. 3,633 2, 250 9, 780 8, 257 15.6 162 277, 148 
Middle Atlantic 7 biz 989 24,953 2) 15.4% 273 627 
9,819 4,567 9,625 8.471 12.0 90 532 213 
Indiana ..cccoce 7,142 3 4582 9 §32 8%, 266 14 2 78 489, 318 
ae 7, 393 3.676 17.501 13. 224 24.9 121 591.958 
Michigan ...... 2, 780 1,501 3,528 2. 762 21 7 46 158, 446 
Wisconsin ..... 4.735 1,994 $957 5,817 35 1 69 249.909 
Bast Nor th Central 31 ,669 320 ) ded 38 .540 21.9 404 2.013 .2b4 
Minnesota ..... 4,525 3, 445 12. 464 %, 947 28 2 121 564, 363 
eee 13, 333 6,620 44. 200 35, 888 15.5 288 1. 035, 470 
Missouri 10,544 5,079 12. 397 9, 695 21.8 31 891,662 
North Dakota.. 5,475 3, 388 13, 394 8,963 33.1 362 1, 549, 683 
South Dakota .. 11, 853 5,997 24, 203 13, 687 43.4 589 2.752, 953 
Nebraska ...... 12,088 4. 737 22,434 16, 618 25.9 278 1, 921, 466 
9, 330 5, £54 18,667 13,081 29.9 147 1, 729.670 
West North Central 67,148 38 .230 47.759 i06 .879 27 7 816 110,446,767 
Delaware ...... 323 214 743 582 21.5 4 39. §33 
Maryland ...... 1, 488 Rar 5.3.0 3.976 23.1 48 155 394 
3, 605 1,791 4.575 3,454 24 5 27 222. 333 
West Virginia. 3,931 1, 48 4.436 3, §80 1k 59 265. 139 
North Carolina 5, 989 2. $55 5, 145 4,105 20.2 107 284. 359 
South Carolina 8,892 2, 386 2, 435 1,913 21.4 45 189, 995 
Georgia §, 995 4, 309 5, 853 4.957 15.3 803 
8,703 2,564 5, 313 4,474 15.8 121 211,512 
South Atlantic 28,749 33 , 764 27 i9.6 509 1.964 ,i59 
Kentucky ...... 8, 60° 1, 642 6.091 5,014 17.7 29 225, $32 
Tennessee ..... 8.444 2,119 4 360 3,940 9 6 76 243,982 
Alabama .. 10,802 4.981 5 259 4 990 22 2 24 543, 429 
Mississippi ... 8, 638 5, 303 7 421 6, 345 14.5 120 $21,147 
Bast South Central 28 a3 29,389 249 634 .390 
Arkansas ...... 9, 238 7,634 10 0454 7, 608 24 4 170 81li.Z41 
Lovisiana ..... 7,636 5,007 7,435 5.487 26.2 140 520, 895 
Oklahoma ...... 10, 660 6.464 17. 388 13.897 20.1 801 1, 544, an2 

19, 589 11,511 36, 253 28. 789 20.6 587 8, 235, 123 
West South Central 47,323 30 41.240 55 , 78. 21.6 1,178 | 6.159 .92, 
Montana ....... 2,375 1, 358 4,347 3,240 25 5 72 1, 188. 360 
DN ¢ekedveaa 3, 108 1.772 7.712 6, 128 20.5 99 423, 333 
Wyoming ....... 1,715 1, 359 5,789 4,613 32.0 63 1,660 732 
Colorado ...... 3,129 2,227 5,917 4,269 27.9 §2 1,051 395 
New Mexico .... 8, 146 1, 825 2. $48 2,172 23.7 28 642.014 
ee 1, 238 948 2,025 1,879 7.2 24 222.687 
1, 690 1, 933 4,396 3.9811 13.3 77 196 112 
65 375 22 0 8 21, 930 
16 6 § 26 4687 23.3 433 | 5,408 
Washington . 3, 226 1, 56% 8,959 6, 483 27.6 52 255. 855 
Oregon ........ 1, 586 S845 5,988 4, 335 14.8 78 398. 353 
California .... 3, 667 2,016 13, 161 11, 486 12.7 88 205, 387 
8,479 ,570 27 22 ,304 18.0 18 870 
UNITED STATES 238 ,236 139 430 432,714 335 ,318 22,5 §,31i 129,573.89 
17 5 12, 561 4,564 63.7 0 56 
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Table 32.- Index numbers of demand deposits of country banks, 1929-415 
(Index 1924-29 = 100) 


Twenty leading agricultural States 
Seven Corn Belt Bight cotton- Bioht range 
Year and month States 3 growing States 4 States 6 
tion 

99.0 97.3 93.0 103.6 
Sarees 89.4 90.7 717.2 91.3 
75.4 78.1 59.6 76.2 
57.3 59.6 41.8 54.7 
48.6 48.8 41.4 46.8 
1984 70.7 59.1 43.9 
1985 ...... (9) (6) (6) (6) 
1986 ........ 97.6 1046.9 94.7 101.8 
1987 ..... sees 106.7 115.4 106.0 110.4 
1938 102.7 112.4 93.3 106.4 
110.3 122.1 108.9 114.9 
121.1 185.6 115.2 125.0 

January 117.8 115.7 130.9 115.6 128.1 
™ February 118.8 117.2 132.5 115.9 121.0 

41 
January 132.4 130.1 148.4 128.0 134.1 
February 183.4 131.6 149.0 129.1 138.9 


1 Member banks of the Federal Reserve System located in places of less than 15,000 population. 
State weighted according to cash farm income during base period. 
of monthly indexes, 


Kans., Mich., Minn., Miss., Mo., 
3 I11., Ind., Iowa, Minn., Mo., Nebr., and Ohio. 

4 Ala., Ark., Ga., La,, Miss., N.C., Okla., and S.C 

65 Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N.Mex., Utah, and Wyo. 

6 Five months of 1935 are unavailable, q 


Bach 
Annual figures are simple averages 


lowa, Nebr., N.Y., N.C., N.Dak., Ohio, Okla, 
[Pa , S.Dak., Tex., and Wis. 


Table 33.- Cash farm income, indexes of prices paid by farmers, prices received by farmers, 
and rural retail sales, 1929-4] 


VIIM 


Prices received by 2 
; Prices paid by farmers Rural retail sales 
Year and month Cash farm income P »y farmers (Aug. 1909 pd 
(1910-14 = 100) July 1914 = 100) (1929-39 = 100) 
Million dollars Percent Percent Percent 
11, 221 153 146 125 
8,883 145 126 99 
SE 6, 283 124 87 78 
are 4.682 107 65 63 
5, 409 109 70 68 
6, 720 123 90 84 
arn 7,542 125 108 99 
1936 mahaes 8,499 124 114 115 
eee 3 9, 155 130 121 122 
eee 3 8,072 122 95 114 
3 8,540 121 93 127 
4 9,000 123 98 134 
January . 743 122 99 134 
February 643 122 101 132 
March . 604 123 97 137 
1941: 
January . 754 4 123 4 104 146 
February 4 §29 4 123 4 103 151 
March .. --- 4 123 4 103 --- 


1 Including Government payments since their induction in 1933, 
2 Adjusted for seasonal variations. 


3 Revised. 4 Preliminary. 


Department of Commerce. 
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Table 3!.- Interest rates charged on new loans ani discounts by institutions +m the sur 5 
the ?arm Administration, Dec.81, 1933-40 
Item 1933 1984 1935 1935 1937 1928 1939 1949 
Pct. Pet. Pct. Pct. Pct. Fet. Pet. Put 
Federal land banks: 
National farm loan associations: 
COED 5 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 
46 44 34 34 34 34 BEY BE 
Direct \including loans made in 
Puerto Rico, 
54 54 44 42 As 4s 42 44 
5 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Land Bank Commissioner 
5 5 5 5 5 5 5 h 
Reduced rate 1. 4 44 
Production credit ations @.... 5 b 4a 4a 
Federal intermediate .redit banks 2...] 3 8 2 2 2 2 2 la la 
Banks for cooperatives: 2 
- 2 2 2 2 la 1a 
Operating capital loans ........... 4 3 3 8 8 8 2a 28 
Fa jlity loans 4e 4a 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Emergency «rop and feed ivans’.....-++- ba ba 5a 5a 4 4 4 4 
Drought relief loans 1984 35 . Ba ba 
Regional agricultural credit corpora 
Ra 84 64 64 64 6a ba 
Agricultural Marketing Act revolving 
fund 
Operating capiia) loans 4 8 8 8 4 8 2a 26 
OE ree 4 4a 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Joint stork land bank Jiquidation fund 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 


1 Temporarily reduced iates to borrowers on Federal land bank and Land Bank Commissioner loans have 


been in effect since July 7, 1988 and Juiy 22 1987, respectively. Under ex at.cg sogivia@iicn, the 
reduced rates to borrowers will continue until July 1, 1942. 
2 Interest rate in Puerto Rico, one halt of 1 percent higher. 


3 One bank charged 24 percent interest on this date; the rate was increased to 3 percent on Jan. 15. 1984 


NOTE The interest rate on morigage Icans made by joint sto -k land banks varies from 4 per ent te 6 per 
cent per annum, the laiter rate be ng the maximum ailicwed by iaw. The in ra on loan by 
Federal credit unions may not ex eed 1 percent per month 


Farm Credit Admin a | on 
Table 35.- Bond yields and interest rates, 1930 40 
Yield on long Rates on commer [Federal reserve 
United States 
Year or month} term Federal Nae 2 Indusirials cial paper bank dissount 
farm loan bonds*| bonds (4 months. 4 rates, New York® 
Percent Per: ent Percent Pe nt Per ent® 
1930 4.58 8 29 5 25 8 58 24 89 4h 
1931 5 18 3 34 §.09 2 63 la 36 
1932 5 32 3 68 6 71 2 73 24 . 38 
5.18 3.31 5.32 1.72 2 
° 4.17 3.12 4.52 1 01 la 2 
3 18 2.79 4 02 76 la 
2.81 2 66 8 50 76 la 
2.75 2 68 8 55 95 1 In 
2.37 2.56 8 50 81 1 
es 1 90 2 35 3.30 59 1 
1 70 2 21 8.10 58 
March 1.52 2 25 8 09 55 J 
June 2,607 2.39 8 25 56 1 
September 1 $4 2.18 3 10 55 1 
December .93 1.89 2.98 56 1 


1 Yields are based on average daily yield on asked prices ot long term issues, excluding bonds ca!iabl« 


in 5 years or less, Farm Credit Administration. 2 Avéragel dP ytelds ef ali cutstanding Treasury bond 
due or callable after 12 years. 3 Moody s Investors Sérvicé, 4 Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 5 Range. 
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